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PREFACE. 



These few prefatory remarks are only to an- 
ticipate the many critical remarks, which I 
have, in a manner, invited by the following 
pages, and to make the best excuse I can for 
myself, notwithstanding, ^'qui s^excyse s^ac- 



cuse?^ 



Part II. consists chiefly of abridged extracts 
from the 3rd Edition of " The People's Blue 
Book,"— pubHshed in 1862, the 1st Edition of 
which was published in 1857, and the 2nd 
Edition within one month afterwards. 

I now, for the first time, acknowledge myself 
the Author of that book, my reason for with- 
holding my name being, simply, the fear that, 
it was premature in time and ^startling in eflfoct, 
and, therefore, would bring upon the Author 
much abuse and no credit. 

That fear was well founded, for the abuse 
was unbounded. 



Tl PREFACE. 

I m0W eonfefifi, that was a mean fear, and I 
prefer the rule of the great Latin Orator ^ — 
^Se quid abjeete, ne quid timide, &cias;" 
being satisfied that I am obsenring the condi- 
tion ; — ^' Ke quid fidsi dicere audeat, ne quid 
reri non audeat." 

I wish I could think that, I shall have credit, 
even for this, from those who differ with me. 
But I am content to leaye the question on its 
own merits. The book has worked its own 
way. 

A great many copies foimd their way Abroad, 
to the Continent of Europe, to the United 
States of America from New Orleans to New 
York, — ^to Canada and California, to the East 
Indies and to the West Indies, to Australia, 
New Zealand and other Colonies. 

And if the criticisms of the London Press 
were not complimentary, there was compensa- 
tion in a Letter to the Author from the late 
Count Cavour, who expressed his hope that he 
might live to carry out the New System of 
Taxation of " The People's Blue Book," in the 
new Kingdom of United Italy. 

I took the trouble to re-write the 3rd Edi- 
tion, the changes in the mean time having 
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altered all the figures. But the last was the 
best, and that was out of print a few weeks 
after its publication. 

A 4th Edition has been called for, but I have 
declined the further trouble and expense, for 
the cost of paper and printing was nearly 
double the price of the book, so fixed to bring 
it within the Peoples' reach. 

The book has done its work, and I have no 
intention of ever taking the trouble of another 
Edition; therefore, the present notice is not 
ntended as an advertisement. 

My reason for now avowing the Authorship 
is simply this : — I could not, as an anonymous 
writer, answer Mr. John Stuart Mill's pam- 
phlet, — " England and Ireland." 

I highly respect Mr. Mill, but I do not 
always agree with him in opinion, and I differ 
with him essentially in his views for the relief 
of the distress in Ireland. 

My opinion is that, the principles set forth 
in " The People's Blue Book," would be the 
most effectual remedy, which can be devised 
for the relief of distress in Ireland and in every 
other part of the Kingdom. 



VUl PREFACE. 

That being my opinion, I have made free 
with my awn work to save my own trouble, 
and the following pages are the result. 

CHA^ TENNANT. 

2, Richmond Terrace^ Whitehall 
June l8t, 1868. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The quick call for a Second Edition of this 
small volume is a significant fact. 

Some surprise has been expressed that, the 
Author, whose political life has been devoted 
to the extension of Civil and Eeligious liberty, 
should now be found in the ranks of the old 
Tory party of Church and State. But the 
Author's political opinions have never changed. 
Civil and Eeligious liberty means, freedom of 
opinion and equal justice to all. 

This Second Edition only enlarges on the 
First. 



C. T. 



2, RicTimond Terrace, Whitehall. 
July Ist, 1868. 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 



IKELAND AND ENGLAND. 



THE lEISH LAND QUESTION. 

The maxim of Terence, — " Ne quid nimis," — 
is more fully expressed in the two well known 
lines of Horace : 

** Est modus in rebus : sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum/' 

Mr. Mill seems not to have borne in mind 
these wise old sayings, when he was answering 
his own question, — "What is to be done with 
Ireland?'' — 

This is to be regretted, because, in propor- 
tion to Mr. Mill's high and well deserved repu- 
tation is the dangerous influence of any error 
in his conclusions from abstract principles. 
There may be in England a few and in Ire- 
land many who take Mr. Mill's view of Ire- 
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4 IRELAND AND ENGLAND. 

land's chief grievance, and agree with him in 
the efficiency of his remedy. 

It must also be admitted that, Mr. Mill's 
opinion, whenever he gives it, on any subject, 
comes with acknowledged claim to careful at- 
tention, though the same opinion, coming from 
anybody else, might neither deserve nor receive 
a moment's attention. But I think Mr. Mill's 
pamphlet on Ireland is wrong in a most essen- 
tial principle. 

Moreover, I think his conclusions from his 
own reasoning are wroug, and that, his remedy 
would be ruin ; not because it is revolutionary, 
as he admits; but because it is revolutionary 
and destructive, — destructive of all that is most 
precious, — destructive of constitutional law 
and right of property, — ^because it breaks the 
stroDgest bond that holds society together, and 
lets in confusion and anarchy, — because it puts 
down the law of the land and sets up the rule 
of ruffianism. 

This is a serious charge, — but not against 
the man,— only against his judgment. For 
himself I entertain very high respect, but he 
has made me distrust his judgment. 

I now proceed to proofs, but must be brief. 

I shall take Mr. Mill's positions in his own 
order. 



THE IBI8H LAND QUESTION. 5 

I pass over the first ten pages without com- 
ment, but I ask the reader to mark the sentence 
beginning at the bottom of page 10. (2nd 
Edition.) 

As Mr. Mill makes this the foundation on 
which he builds, I must give his own words : — 

'' That a man should have absolute control 
over what his own labour and skill have cre- 
ated, and even over what he has received by 
gift or bequest from those who created it, is 
recommended by reasons of a very obvious 
character, and he does not shock any natural 
feeling. Moveable property can be produced 
in indefinite quantity, and he who disposes as 
he likes of anything which, it can be fairly 
argued, would not have existed but for him, 
does no wrong to any one. It is otherwise 
with regard to land, a thing which no man 
made, which exists in limited quantity, which 
was the original inheritance of all mankind, 
and which, whoever appropriates, keeps others 
>out of its possession." 

This is Mr. Mill's first position, and this is 
the foundation on which he builds. But this 
foundation, I submit, is unsound. 

A man should have absolute control over 
what his own labor and skill have created, and 
even over what he has received by gift or be- 
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quest from those who have created it. I deny 
Mr. MilPs distinction between moveables and 
land. Man, by his labor and skill, has created 
nothing. He only uses the free gift of nature, 
and, by his labor and skill makes the thing 
iiseful. It is the labor that constitutes what 
is called, value or worth. 

This applies as much to the land, which, by 
his labor, produces corn, as to the wood, which, 
by his labor,, turns out the table and chair. 

Mr. Mill affirms, but does not substantiate, 
a wide distinction between land and moveables, 
and on this assumed distinction he rests his 
case, and draws his conclusion. His distinc- 
tion is without difference, and his conclusion 
is without consequence. He says, — ^^and 
exists in limited quantity;" — so does wood 
and eveiything else in this world. 

Mr. Mill is right when he says, — "it is 
manifestly just that, he who sows should be 
allowed to reap," — ^and also when he says, this 
" is the true moral foundation of property in 
land ;" but he says, or means to say that, the 
houseowner has better right to the rent of his 
house than the land owner has to the rent of 
his land. 

I deny this, and would ask Mr. Mill how he 
comes to this conclusion. 



THE IRISH LAND aXJESTION. 7 

Assuming his conclusion^ he applies it to 
Ireland. He says (page 12), "the Irish 
people, before the Conquest, knew nothing of 
absolute property in land." 

This is not historically correct, if the partial 
conquest by Henry II. be referred to, for there 
was no dispossession at all, that invasion of 
Ireland being for the purpose of union with 
England, not for the acquisition of land. The 
great confiscations were made after the inva- 
sion and conquest of Ireland by Henry YIII. 
Previously to that time England possessed only 
the Counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Kildare, 
Clare, Wicklow, and Wexford, called the Pafe, 
from the palisades with which it was sur- 
rounded. That province was divided between 
sixty native Chiefs or Princes, and thirty Eng- 
lish Lords, who were always at war with each 
other. 

Henry VIII. took advantage of those divi- 
sions to extend the reformed religion over Ire- 
land. The Parliament of Dublin, as docile as 
that of Westminster, abolished the supremacy 
of the Pope, declared the King head of the 
Irish Church, and granted to him the first 
fruits of all the ecclesiastical benefices. But 
it was much easier to pass these statutes than 
to execute them. The Irish, attached to their 
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old creed^ hated fhe reform so much the more 
thai it was brought by their enemies. Yiolent 
insurrections spread and were accompanied 
with all the excesses of the civil wars. At 
last the battle of Bellahoe, which destroyed 
the power of O'Neil, chief of the insurgents of 
the North, led to the complete submission of 
the whole Island* IrelaDd, which to that 
time went by the name of Seignory, was then 
raised into a kingdom. The Irish Chiefs has- 
tened to submit themselyes to the yoke of the 
stranger, by soliciting the peerage of the new 
kingdom, and it was conferred on Ulick de 
Burgh, created Count of Clanricarde, on Mur- 
rough O'Bryan, Count of Thomond, and on 
O'Neil himself, Count of Tyrone. 

At that time and at subsequent periods all 
the confiscations of land in Ireland took place. 

Mr. Mills says (p. 12), — "The feudal idea, 
which views all rights as emanating from a 
head landlord, came in with the Conquest, was 
associated with foreign dominion, and has 
never to this day been recognised by the moral 
sentiments of the people." 

And again; — "In the moral feelings of the 
Irish people, the right to hold the land goes, 
as it did in the beginning, with the right to 
till it." 



THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 9 

For the purpose of his conclusion, Mr. Mill 
might, with as much force and less mischief, 
have referred to "the moral feelings of the Irish 
people" before the Flood, though, probably, 
there was then recognised ownership and "ab- 
solute property in land " in Ireland, if there 
were then any Irish people with any moral 
feelings at all. 

Mr. Mill's meaning is not quite clear, when 
he says (page 11), — " land was the original in- 
heritance of all mankind, and whoever appro- 
priates it keeps others out of its possession.'' 
No doubt, — ^when he is in possession, he keeps 
others out. If the meaning be that, all the 
gifts of nature were freely given to all man- 
kind, that is true. But, then, why does Mr. 
Mill specially distinguish land ? 

What does Mr. Mill mean when he says ; 
"land was the original inheritance of all man- 
kind " ? 

And what, if it were the original inherit- 
ance? Certainly, no one claims under that 
title now, in Ireland or in any part of the 
United Kingdom, or in any part of the world ! 

What inference, of practical utility, does Mr. 
Mill propose to draw from that fact, or from 
the laws and customs of the naked Irish people 
before the Conquest ? An Ambassador, so re- 
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cently as Henry VIII, has left a minute de- 
scription of his reception at the Court of an 
Irish Prince, who sat stark naked on his Chair 
of State ! 

So fer as concerns the rights of property in 
land, there is plenty of evidence to show that, 
these rights were as strictly regarded in the 
earliest times, of which there is any record, as 
in the present day. 

Mr. Mill asks (page 13), — ^if any English- 
man were an Irish peasant, would the landed 
property of the country have any sacredness to 
his feelings ? ' About as much to the one as 
to the other. But, what a question to ask ! 

Again ; — " Even the Whiteboy and the 
Rockite, in their outrages against the land- 
lord, fought for, not against, the sacredness of 
what was property in their eyes." That is 
matter of opinion; but there was no more 
sacredness of property in their eyes, than there 
is in the eyes of the Irish ruffian who fires at 
his Landlord from behind the hedge. 

Mr. Mill (page 14), enters into the considera- 
tion of the main features in the social economy 
of Ireland, and says truly; — ^4t is a country 
wholly agricultural. The entire population, 
with some not very important exceptions, cul- 
tivates the soil, or depends for its subsistence 
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on cultivation." But, " in Gbreat Britain, not 
more than a third of the population subsists by 
agriculture." 

Now, Mr. Mill knows that, the agricultural 
wealth of every country is the best security for 
its internal prosperity. This is one of the few 
truths in Political Economy in which there is 
universal assent. 

I now come to one of the most remarkable of 
all Mr. Mill's positions. It is the more remark- 
able because it is Mr. Mill's main position, and 
is so clearly stated as to be open to no mistake. 

This will be found in page 14, and several 
following pages. 

The passages most deserving notice are too 
long for quotation, but the substance of the 
whole is this : — ^ A bad tenure of land, though 
always mischievous, can in some measure be 
borne with; but not in Ireland, where the 
people have no means of sustenance but the 
land ; for there, the conditions on which the 
land can be occupied and support derived from 
it, are all in all. Under an apparent resem- 
blance those conditions are radically diflferent 
in Ireland and in England.' 

Mr. Mill then, at considerable length, at- 
tempts to show where those conditions are 
radically diflferent, — ^biit in that he entirely 
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fails ; the only difference being in the charac- 
ter of the people, which he does not notice, 
and the difference in religion, on which he is 
silent, as I will be. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Mill arrives is 
this : — ^that the tenure of land is bad but en- 
durable in Great Britain, which is not entirely 
dependent on agriculture ; but that, in Ireland, 
which is entirely dependent on agriculture, the 
same tenure of land is so bad as to be unen- 
durable. 

It, therefore, follows, and must be Mr. Mill's 
meaning that, — his proposed change in the 
tenure of land, which is to remove the great 
Irish grievance, would also be an excellent 
change for the people of Great Britain, and, 
therefore, ought to be introduced by a general 
law into the whole of the United Kingdom. 

And so it ought to be — ^if Mr. Mill be right. 

But, what if he be wrong ? 

And once the law in Ireland, whether right 
or wrong, it would very soon afterwards, under 
the reformed Constituency, be the law in every 
other part of the United Kingdom. 

As Mr. Mill sees such great benefits to Ire* 
land from divesting the owners of land of the 
rights of ownership, and vesting those rights 
in the tenants or occupiers, subject to the pay-: 
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ment of a fixed rent-charge, to be guaranteed 
by the Government, he could not be surprised 
at the tenants or occupiers of land in all other 
parts of the Kingdom asking to be allowed to 
share the same benefits, nor could he, in his 
place in Parliament, with any consistency re- 
fuse their application. But whether he refused 
it or not would be of very little consequence, 
because the reformed constituency would not 
only demand it, but would have it. 

I will not follow Mr. Mill in his reasoning 
for taking away from landowners in Ireland the 
control over their own land and parcelling it 
out in small holdings in perpetuity, or for a 
long term of years, at fixed rents, nor will I 
follow him in the facts to which he refers in 
Continental Countries in favour of this system. 

I will simply observe, what is so notorious 
as to need no proof, that, all experience in all 
countries is against small holdings, and that, 
all the facts referred to by Mr. Mill, instead of 
supporting his position, are directly against it. . 

Mr. Mill's principal object is, fixity of tenure^ 
The same object is prominent in Mr. Bright's 
scheme, for the purchase of land in Ireland 
with the money of the State, to be repaid by 
the Tenants in the same way as the land im- 
provement loans, or that, a certain amount of 
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money shall be added to the rent, until the. 
value of the land shall be repaid. 

But Mr. Mill goes further, for he would have 
all the land of Ireland bought up, by forced 
sale, and relet by the State to lessees in perpe- 
tuity, at fixed yearly rents. 

Other schemes of the same kind have been 
brought forward by other Members of Parlia- 
ment, from whom better might have been ex- 
pected. But I forbear to notice them. They 
all tend to establish fixity of tenure and a pea- 
sant proprietorship in Ireland, which must 
mean legal confiscation, the end of which could 
only be, to drive away whatever capital re- 
mains, and to pauperise the whole of Ireland. 

There are some questions, which one may 
be excused for not reasoning, and this is one 
of them. I will only avow my abhorrence of 
the doctrines for the redistribution of land in 
Ireland, or in any part of the kingdom, and 
for the repudiation of contracts. 

I confess, I attach more importance to the 
facts in Lord Mayo's speech, reported in the 
Times of March 11th, 1868, than to all the 
eloquent speeches of Philosophers and Theorists, 
though I regret, that Lord Mayo should have 
proposed chartering and endowing a Boman 
Catholic University. 
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I agree with every word in Lord Mayors 
speech on the present state of Ireland. I be- 
lieve there was no time in Irish history when 
Ireland presented so many signs of improve- 
ment as at present. There is no country where 
rents are better collected, and few countries 
where landlords have spent more money for the 
improvement of their property and the benefit 
of their Tenants than in Ireland. No occasion 
has been shown for special legislation in Ireland, 
and all that Ireland wants is, to be let alone at 
peace. 

Fenianism, though fostered in America, is a 
Eoman Catholic conspiracy. 

The extensive emigration from Ireland to 
America mingled the lowest of the Irish Pea- 
santry with the rowdies of the Eepublic. Most 
of these joined in the civil war, and some of 
them attained subordinate rank in the rabble 
republican army ; but all of them exchanged 
their pastoral pursuits for reckless rowdyism. 
Disbanded and despised at the close of the con- 
flict, and suddenly finding themselves without 
employment and without means, they formed 
themselves into bands of conspirators against 
their nominally native country, with no other 
object than plunder. Like desperadoes they have 
tried their experiment and have failed. But 
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these are not true Irishmen. Many of them 
were not bom in Ireland, and most of them 
have been bred in America, a mixture of the 
military mercenary and the low laborer, with 
Irish recklessness and disregard of consequences, 
without country, without home, without social 
ties, with nothing to lose, and, as they igno- 
rantly thought, something to gain. 

The true Irishman is brave and loyal, and no 
greater affiront can be passed on the national 
character, than the suggestion that, ^Ireland 
may become a province of France or a depen- 
dency of the United States.' 

I now return to Mr. Mill's pamphlet, and 
here I regret to be obliged to make some re- 
marks on the manner in which he has thought 
fit to hold up the Marquis of Conyngham to 
public odium. 

Mr. Mill says (page 19) : — " When Irishmen 
ask to be protected against deeds of this de- 
scription, they are told that, the law they com- 
plain of is the same which exists in England. 
What signifies it that the law is the same, if 
opinion and the social circumstances of the 
country are better than the law, and prevent 
the oppression which the law permits ? 

*^ It is bad that one can be robbed in due 
course of law, but it is greatly worse when 
one actually is." 
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The deeds here referred to, against which 
" Irishmen ask to be protected,^' are the Leases, 
which they have deliberately accepted and 
signed. The law compels the performance of 
the covenants equally on both sides, that is, on 
the part of the lessor and lessee respectively. 

Mr. Mill says, that may be a good law in 
England, but is a bad law in Ireland, because 
it operates oppressively against the Lessee. 
Mr. Mill does not deny that, the lessee was a 
free agent when he accepted the lease with its 
conditions; but to enforce those conditions 
against the lessee is oppressive in Ireland, 
though not oppressive in England. This is so 
bad in Ireland that, ' it is robbery in due 
course of law,' though in England it is fair 
enough. 

I would ask Mr. Mill, — ^What he supposes 
would be the value of property in Ireland, if 
contracts affecting Irish property could not be 
enforced in due course of law ? 

Does Mr. Mill suppose that, capitalists could 
be found ready to invest their money in Ireland; 
when " the social circumstances of the country, 
did not prevent the debtor from cheating his 
creditor ?" 

What has the law to do with the prudence 
of contracting parties, if both be in their sound 
senses ? c 
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Does Mr. Mill really believe that the condi- 
tion of Ireland would be improved by placing 
all the land of Ireland in the possession and 
power of Peasant Proprietors ? 

Does he expect that, many of the Irish no- 
bility and gentry would then continue to be 
residents in Ireland, and does he think that, 
their absence would tend to improve the condi- 
tion of Ireland or the Irish. 

I have no intention to argue these points 
with Mr. Mill, nor should I have noticed them, 
but for some fear of the weight, which his 
name may carry with many who do not like 
the trouble of thinking, or are not able to think 
for themselves. 

But can Mr. Mill justify to himself the 
holding up to public odium and, perhaps, to 
Fenian fury, the Marquis Conyngham, as the 
oppressive landlord of his extensive Irish 
estates ? 

Was the present a well chosen time for such 
an ex parte statement, even if true ? and that 
statement is made by Mr. Mill, not on his own 
personal knowledge, but on the authority of a 
Reverend Author of a pamphlet on " Tenant 
Wrong Illustrated in a Nutshell ; or a History 
of Kilkee in Eolation to Landlordism during the 
last Seven Tears." 
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The charge is that, the Marquis of Conyngham, 
" at once put on rents equal to the full value of 
the improvements on his estate at Kilkee, and 
pulled down a considerable portion of the 
town, thereby reducing its population from 
1879 to 950." 

For anything here stated, this may have 
been a very judicious change for those who re- 
mained, as well as for those who were '^ driven 
out." 

But Mr. Mill says, this was ^ to perpetrate 
what is morally robbery ' ! 

The measure complained of may have been 
harsh, or it may not, but it cannot have been 
robbery, legally or morally. 

Surely, to say the least of it, this is a loose 
style of writing, on such a subject and such an 
occasion ! 

Mr. Mill says (page 24), " to hold Ireland 
permanently by the old bad means is simply 
impossible," and then he goes to Poland and 
Jamaica for horrors. But, who proposes to 
govern Ireland "by the old bad means," or after 
the precedents set in Poland or Jamaica ? 

It would have been better if Mr. Mill had 
thought a little more of the tendency at this 
time of such remarks. 

And again, one may be excused for doubting 

c 2 
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the prudence of such remarks as these (page 
29) : — " But there is a contingency beyond all 
this, from the possibility of which we ought not 
to avert our eyes. Ireland might be invaded 
and conquered by a great military power. She 
might become a province of France." 

So might England. There is "a contingency" 
and "the possibility," and the probability is 
about equal in both cases. But what is Mr. 
Mill's inference ? 

It is, however, something, to know that, 
Mr. Mill can " see nothing that Ireland could 
gain by separation, which might not be obtained 
by union." 

Mr. Mill is not singular in that opinion, for 
1 believe that to be the universal feeling in 
Great Britain and Ireland, barring a few of the 
Irish pisantry^ who have acquired in the United 
States a taste for civil war, and, in some in- 
stances, the rank of Captain and even Colonel. 

But, Mr. Mill asks, (page 32),— " Why can- 
not Ireland remain united with the British 
Crown by a mere personal tie, having the 
management of her own affairs, as Canada has, 
though a part of the same Empire ?" 

The answer is simply, — because Ireland is 
on the other side of the Irish Channel, and 
Canada is on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Mr. Mill need not have referred to Austria 
and Hungary to prove the difficulty of keeping 
two countries together without uniting them. 

We all know that The difficulty is in 
uniting them, and that difficulty, as regards 
EDgland and Ireland, Mr. Mill has not helped 
to remove; nor has he shown that, Austria 
and Hungary, and England and Ireland are 
parallel cases. 

Mr. Mill is right in saying (page 35), that, 
the separation of Ireland from England would 
be "a complete failure, as it would convert 
the peasant farmers into peasant proprietors." 
But, from this, it is clear, Mr. Mill does not 
see that, such must be the consequence, if his 
scheme were carried out. 

Now, Mr. Mill has given us his scheme 
shortly (page 36), and here it is, in his own 
words : — ^' It must be ascertained in each 
case, what annual payment would be an 
equivalent to the landlord for the rent he 
now receives (provided that rent be not ex- 
cessive), and for the present value of what- 
ever prospect there may be of an increase, 
from any other source than the peasants' own 
exertions. This annual sum should be secured 
to the landlord, under the guarantee of the 
State. He should have the option of receiving 
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cretion. All capital would be withdrawn with 
the security for its protection, and Ireland, de- 
serted by its rightful landowners and delivered 
up to its peasant proprietors, would be divided 
into small holdings, which would soon produce 
supplies insufficient for the support of the 
holders, and then the horrors of famine with- 
out relief, would be aggravated by civil war and 
anarchy with hopeless ruin, for with the loss 
of help would come the loss of hope, and that 
is wild despair. 

Where would then be the British Govern- 
ment with its guarantee to the dispossessed 
Irish landowners ? 

Who can say, in that state of affairs, that 
Ireland would not then become a French pro- 
vince or a dependency of the United States ? 

If such would be the consequences of Mr. 
Mill's proposition, it is no answer when he says 
that, he is misrepresented. Nobody supposes 
that, these consequences represent his meaning, 
but only that, his proposition necessarily in- 
volves these consequences. 

I will not, in these comparatively trifling 
remarks, enter into the grave question of the 
Irish Church lands and titles, which Mr. Mill 
handles with rather a rough hand. I have 
been so long accustomed to regard the property 
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of the Established Church, whether in Ireland 
or in England, as sacred as, at least, the pro- 
perty of individuals, that I am not prepared to 
make an unconditional surrender of the one or 
the other to popular outcry. 

The difficulty in dealing with Irish grievan- 
ces seems to be in the great diversity of opinion 
as to what are the real grievances to be relieved. 
Much talk is heard about fixity of tenure for 
the Irish tenant, but nobody seems to know 
precisely what that means, and those who may 
be supposed to be best acquainted with Ireland 
say that, nobody in Ireland is ever heard to 
ask for it. The landlords and the laborers, 
certainly, do not. The Protestant Parsons and 
the Eoman Catholic Priests all declare that, 
they do not, and Mr. Mill himself doubts 
whether the tenants would care for it, if offered 
to them on fair terms. Therefore, something 
unfair to the landlords must be in contempla- 
tion, to make the offer acceptable even to the 
tenants. To set out in uncertainty as to where 
you are going is likely to lead to an uncertain 
end, and it may be safer to wait until you can 
see your way, especially when it is quite clear 
that, however wrong you may go, you can 
never retrace your steps. Before the Legisla- 
ture steps in between the Irish landlord and 
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his tenants to redress the tenants' wrongs, it 
seems only reasonable that, these alleged wrongs 
should be subject to enquiry and proof. If 
the result of such enquiry be, to substantiate 
the existence of wrongs, which Mr. Mill and 
others assume, and that, no other remedy than 
they suggest can save the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain, then, by all means, let us 
take their remedy, with all its chances. But, 
then, it should be remembered that, as long as 
Ireland is united to Great Britain, whatever 
measure of relief is found good for Ireland, the 
same will be held good for, and must, sooner or 
later, be introduced into, the whole Kingdom. 

It may, therefore, be not inappropriate to 
the present enquiry for the relief of Ireland, to 
consider whether some change might not be 
madfe in our fiscal system, for the general and 
equal relief of every part of the United King- 
dom. 

I have long been of opinion that, such a 
change might be effected, with incalculable 
benefit to the whole kingdom. 

Several years ago, I set forth my views on 
this subject, with great minuteness of detail, 
supporting every statement, on the financial 
part of the question, with figures from the 
Government Accounts, in a work of much 
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labor, called " The People's Blue Book." The 
First and Second Editions were published in 
August and October, 1857, and the Third 
Edition (re-written to meet the changes in 
the Kevenue and Expenditure), was pub- 
lished in August, 1862, and within a few 
weeks afterwards that Edition was out of 
print. 

I withheld my name, as the Author, from a 
disinclination to subject myself to the remarks, 
which I then expected would be made on my 
revolutionary views. 

I now avow myself the Author, with less 
reluctance, and some better hopes from a re- 
formed Parliament, and as the book has long 
been out of print, and I have no intention of 
ever undertaking the labor of another Edition, 
I may be excused for now referring to it, and 
quoting from it. 
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TAXATION. 

The following is a short outline of the scheme 
of Taxation proposed in * The People's Blue 
Book;' 3rd Edition, 1862. 

The present object is, to show that, the 
proposed change in the system of taxation for 
the United Kingdom is peculiarly applicable 
for the relief of Ireland. 

This change, like every other great change, 
has been called revolutionary, but it involves no 
departure from Constitutional Law ; on the con- 
trary, it proceeds on the principle of the British 
Constitution, established by Magna Charta and 
confirmed by the Bill of Bights, now acknow- 
ledged as the People's Charter, though in 
practice disregarded on some most important 
points. 

But as this Scheme of Taxation is founded 
on principles somewhat at variance with those 
laid down by the high authority of Adam 
Smith and received with almost universal as- 
sent, it will be convenient here to state shortly 
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the principle on which this scheme proceeds, 
and to show wherein it differs with the prin- 
ciple of that most eminent authority. 

It has been said that, ^'Actual equality of 
taxation would be a criterion of the highest 
civilisation ;" but this is as great an error as 
if, in place of the word, * taxation^ the word, 
property^ were substituted. The one is as un- 
desirable and impossible as the other. 

It is a common opinion that, State Taxes 
should be raised by an equal rate on all de- 
scriptions of property. That the rate should 
be equal is a correct principle ; but to apply 
that to all descriptions of property is, simply 
impossible, and, if possible, undesirable. 

Property is so various and so variable in its 
nature that, equality of rating, for all descrip- 
tions of property, must be impracticable. 

But the proposition assumes that, it is for 
the interest of the State that, all Property 
should be taxed by an equal rate. 

I hold this assumption to be entirely wrong, 
and that, if it were possible to carry out such 
a system of taxation, it would be most inju- 
rious to the State. 

I think I have proved that position in the 
pages of the * People's Blue Book ;' but I can- 
not enter into that proof here. 
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Adam Smith has said: — "The subjects of 
every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Government as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to their respective abilities ; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State." 

• It probably did not occur to Adam Smith, 
when he wrote those words, that, of the re- 
venue which one man receives in the year, 
another man often enjoys the greater part, as 
in the case of that portion of a man's annual 
receipts, which includes the interest of borrowed 
money. And, why should "the subject con- 
tribute to the support of the Government" out 
of a revenue derived from a foreign country ? 

On no ground of policy or principle of jus- 
tice can such a proposition be maintained. 
But on grounds of policy and justice it may 
be shown that, this proposition requires to be 
modified. 

If it be shown to be for the interest of the 
State that, certain descriptions of property 
only should be taxed, it must be sufficient if 
all property of those descriptions be taxed by 
an equal rate. 

There can be no principle for taxing all 
persons equally " in proportion to their respec- 
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tive abilities," if it be shown thiat, such taxa- 
tion is injurious to the State, as well as to the 
individuals. 

No person or class of persons could justly 
complain of injury, because another person or 
class of persons was untaxed, if all property of 
the same description were equally taxed, and 
if to tax them in property of another descrip-* 
tion would be injurious to the State and to all 
persons individually. 

If it can be shown that, there are taxes on 
certain descriptions of property, which take 
out and keep out of the pockets of the people 
over and above what those taxes bring into 
the public treasury of the State, such taxes are 
expressly condemned by Adam Smith. 

The Tax on Com was such a tax. The 
Customs and Excise duties are such taxes. 
Every one of our existing taxes, including the 
Income Tax, as at present assessed, are such 
taxes, with the single exception of the Land 
Tax, which is imequally, and, therefore, un- 
justly assessed. 

Adam Smith said: — '^ Every tax ought to 
be so contrived as both to take out and keep 
out of the pockets of the people, as little as 
possible over and above what it brings into 
the public treasury of the State." 
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This is an axiom which cannot be disputed; 
and . this is a condemnation of all Indirect 
Taxes. 

But this destroys Adam Smith's former pro- 
position, as shown in the pages of the / People's 
Blue Book.' It is there also shown that, no 
injury is done to the State or to Individuals, if 
large classes of persons escape the payment of 
any tax in respect of property ; but that it is 
for the benefit of the State as well as of the 
Subjects that, such persons should be free from 
the payment of any tax in respect of property. 

The plan of the work referred to is, to show 
that, the present system of Taxation is not " so 
contrived as to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over 
and above what it brings into the public trea- 
sury of the State," but quite the contrary, and 
to show this, the Actual Cost and Estimated 
Indirect Loss incurred by raising the Eevenue 
under the present system, is given with much 
minuteness of detail. 

For the present purpose a few abridged ex- 
tracts will be sufficient. 



D 
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THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

For obtaining a clear insight into the work- 
ing of. the present system of taxation, it is ne- 
cessary to examine it nnder the two following 
heads : — 

1. Actual Cost. 

2. Indirect Loss. 

1. Actual Cost. 

According to the Government Accounts of 
Public Income and Expenditure for the Finan- 
cial Year, ended 31st March, 1861, the Net 
Taxes paid into the Exchequer (exclusive of 
Post Office, Crown Lands and Miscellaneous 
Beceipts), were as follows : — 

Taxes. 

Customs £23,278,250 

Excise ^ 19,548,133 

Stamps 

Land Tax 

Assessed Taxes . . . . . . 

Property and Income Tax . . 



8,368,869 

1,144,672 

2,000,397 

10,957,060 



Total .. . . .£65,297,381 

From the manner in which the Government 
Accounts are made out, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain the Costs of Collection and Management 
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of the Eevenue Departments. But the fault 
seems to l^e much more in the system than in 
the book-keeping, though that might be much 
improved. It is easy to see how, under the 
present system, very large sums of money might 
be misappropriated without risk of detection. 
ISo efficient check can be provided until the 
Eevenue Departments be required to furnish 
an accurate Account of Income and Expendi- 
ture under each head. 

This would, probably, reveal many secrets, 
but it would, certainly, afford much informa- 
tion, which the Public ought to have but can- 
not now obtain. 

The Public now have no means of ascertain- 
ing the actual receipts from Stamps, Land-Tax, 
Assessed Taxes, and Income Tax ; nor the ac- 
tual expenditure of that enormous establish- 
ment at Somerset House in its numerous de- 
partments. The Legacy and Succession duties 
are muddled together, and the Irish Income 
Tax, under Schedule A. is lumped in one sum. 

These are a few instances only in what some 
may consider small matters, and are given 
merely as illustrations ; but when it is found 
that, the Government Finance Accounts differ 
widely from all other Statistics, professing to 
give the Income and Expenditure for the same 

n2 
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periods^ this encourages suspicion that^ some of 
the Accounts will not bear close inspection. 
This suspicion can never be removed, until the 
receipts and expenditure of each separate ser- 
vice be fiiUy and clearly presented to the Public. 

It is a striking fact that, the Costs of such an 
Establishment as Somerset House, maintained 
at an enormous annual expenditure, are no 
where to be found. 

It is obviously impossible to prevent embez- 
zlement or misappropriation of Public monies 
and other frauds, if the Books of Account of 
all the Revenue Departments of the State be 
not balanced periodically and submitted to 
strict and impartial audit. Nor can any good 
reason be shown, why the Financial Tear of 
the Government should not terminate on the 
31st December. It might be a sufficient reason 
for making the Financial Tear so terminate, 
that the Government Account would then so 
far correspond with the Accounts of almost 
every pubMc and private establishment in the 
kingdom. 

If this simple and most natural mode of pro- 
ceeding had been adopted, none of those ex- 
tensive defalcations which have been discovered 
in the Income Tax, could have occurred. 

This is no imputation of fraud, but it is a 
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serious charge to say that, Accounts are kept 
in such a form as to be open to fraud, without 
any means of detection^ 

The following Accounts are taken from the 
Government Finance Accounts for the year 
ended 31st March, 1861 : — 

Oustoms. 

Salaries and Expenses of the Cus- 
toms Department (Finance Ac- 
counts, page 18) £769,663 

Coast Guard Service (Naval Es- 
timates, page 22) 910,799 

Superannuation Allowances, etc., 

(Finance Accounts, page 19) . . 170,979 

Ditto, ditto, for Coast Guard and 

Eevenue Cruisers Service (Ditto) 57,587 

Ditto, ditto, for Colonies (Ditto) . 16,14* 

Costs of Customs. .... .£1,925,177 



Inland Bevenue. 

Salaries and Expenses of the Inland 

Eevenue Department. (Finance 

Accounts, page 18) .... £1,344,934 
Superannuation Allowances, etc., 

(Finance Accounts, page 19) • 201,970 

£1,546,904 
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Summary. 

Total Customs £1,925,177 

„ Inland Eevenue .... 1,546,904 

Costs of Customs and Inland Be- 

venue £3,472,081 



Here is an Annual Expenditure of £3,472,081 
for the Costs of Collection and Management of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Departments, 
according to the Government Accounts. 

The Chief Authority at Somerset House (to 
whom special application was made on this oc- 
casion), says, in answer, that the expenses of 
that enormous establishment, in the collection 
of Stamps and Taxes, are all included in the 
Government Financial Account for the year, 
tinder the bead of Inland Eevenue ; but in vain 
is that Account searched for the particulars of 
these expenses. If included, the mode of 
entry eifectually baffles all investigation. 

Under the Statute 24 & 25 Vict. cap. 103, 
sec. 19, the whole expense of Collecting the 
Inland Eevenue, which comprises Excise, 
Stamps, Land and Assessed Taxes and Pro- 
perty and Income Tax, is voted by Parliament, 
in one Vote. 

The Chief Authority at Somerset House, in 
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answer to the special application made to him 
for more particular information, wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

" There is no separate Vote or Estimate for 
the different branches of the Inland Eevenue, 
nor can there be, the same person being in 
many cases employed in the collection of every 
branch. The expenditure is accounted for in 
the Finance Accounts annually laid before Par- 
liament." 

This is, no doubt, a correct but a very un- 
satisfactory answer ; nor does it require much 
knowledge to see that, the revenue from Ex- 
cise, Stamps, Land Tax, Assessed Taxes, Pro- 
perty and Income Tax, amounting together to 
^42,019,131, cannot be collected and paid into 
the Exchequer at so small a cost as, £1,546,904, 
or 3*681 per cent. 

But, in the absence of fuller information, 
this must be taken as the actual cost of collec- 
tion of the Inland Eevenue. 

The same reason applies to the Customs 
Duties, amounting to <£23,278,250, and to the 
cost of collection, £1,925,177, or 8*207 per cent. 

No one, acquainted with the working of the 
system of Customs and Excise, can doubt that, 
the actual cost very much exceeds these sums, 
as charged. But taking these to be the actual 
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To take this account in full is scarcely pos- 
sible. For the present purpose it may be 
sufficient to add up the salaries of clerks (in 
Liverpool alone amounting to several hun- 
dreds) and Customs Brokers, demurrage of 
ships, (many of them worth to the owners 
<£20 a day and upwards) detained for Landing 
Waiters, and all the crowd of paid loiterers. 
Also, loss of markets for cargoes delayed, 
often to the very serious damage and incon- 
venience of the merchant and owner. Also, 
dock-room provided at vast expense by mercan- 
tile commimities, — that dock-room prevented, 
by Customs' regulations and interference, from 
doing much more than half the service it 
might and otherwise would do. Also, waste 
of labor in weighing, impacking, and examin- 
ing goods for the satisfaction of the revenue 
officers, without any benefit to anybody, but 
with certain great trouble, loss of time, and 
often with great injury to the commodities; 
and in connection with this, about a third of 
all the wages paid to porters on board, or at- 
tending ships discharging, or at bonded ware- 
houses, where seldom more than six or seven 
hours' work are done in a day, though the men 
are paid for ten and a half hours. And add, 
the further delay, vexation and expense of the 
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petty stamp labels, recently required for every 
package and parcel and for every invoice and 
bill of lading. And to all this add, — ^loss from 
Allowances, Drawbacks, Frauds, and Negli- 
gences. It is difficult to ascertain all these 
items accurately, but it is not difficult to see 
that, collectively they must amount to a heavy 
tax, and must be serious impediments to Trade. 

It is^ probably, no exaggeration to assume 
that, all these Costs and Losses are equal to 6 
per cent, on the amount of Customs and Excise 
duties paid into the Exchequer for the year, or 
^£2,569,582. 

These charges are in addition to the tax of 
225 per cent, on the single article of Tea. 

But this is not all. 

The dealers' profits on the duties are, at 
least, 25 per cent., and when it is considered 
that, two, three, and, in some cases, even four 
cumulative profits (with all the intervening 
risks and charges for bad debts, insurances, 
&c., on the paid duty and cumulative profits 
in process), are paid by the consumer, — and 
when the per centage of profit necessary to the 
existence of the last retailer, — (whether in 
price or in quality, — ^matters not), is taken into 
account, the candid inquirer will not, probably, 
think these profits unreasonable. 
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This 25 per oent. on Customs and Excise 
duties is, £10,706,595. 

The Cost of Prosecutions for Smuggling and 
other breaches of the Bevenue Laws, and the 
Cost of transportation and maintenance in prison 
of those convicted, cannot be calculated with 
any accuracy. 

The Government Account for the year ended 
31st March, 1861^ gives the Costs of Criminal 
and other Prosecutions at £180,000. 

The Government Eeturns for the year, 1860, 
give the number of Criminal Offenders con- 
victed, as foUows : — 

England and Wales . . . 12,068 
Scotland ...... 2,441 

Ireland ...... 2,969 



Total .... 17,478 

The expenditure of the Convict Prisons of 
England in the year 1860-61, is stated at 
£276,399. 

How much of this expenditure is attribu- 
table to the Eevenue Laws is not known ; but 
it is well known that, these Laws are more 
fruitful in Criminal Offenders than all the 
other Laws of the kingdom put together ! 

But in the Qt)vernment Financial Account 
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for the year ended 31st March, 1861, under 
the head of Customs, — the whole of the Costs 
charged for " Law Charges, Subsistence of Pri- 
soners, Eewards for the Capture of Smugglers, 
Eewards for Seisures," and on account of Penal- 
ties recovered, and Expenses on account of Seis- 
ures is only £8,064 14^. lOd. This sum is 
included in the sum total as charged in the 
Government Account for Costs of Customs 
Duties,— £769,663 10^. id. 

It may be a fact too unpleasant to be told 
by the Government, but it is well known to 
all who are acquainted with the working of 
the system that, this sum as charged is little 
more than nominal, with reference to the actual 
expenses, and that the further sum of £214,131, 
may be very safely added to the £8,064. 

But, Indirect Taxation leads to a heavy 
augmentation of another burden : 

The Eate for Eelief of the Poor. 

What proportion of this is incurred by in^ 
creased difficulty for able-bodied men to earn 
an independent living, because high duties 
have made Trade unprofitable, have hindered 
production, have prohibited importation, com- 
pelling thousands of willing and skilful work- 
men *^ to sit enchanted in workhouses," is, of 
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tjourse, impossible to be told. But, if one- 
third of the whole sum raised yearly under 
the Poor Laws, for the Eelief of the Poor, be 
attributed to this cause, such would seem to 
be not an unreasonable estimate. Indeed, the 
Loss to the nation by the paralysis of industry 
is, probably, much more than the whole sum 
raised for the relief of the Poor. But, taking 
only one-third of the legal relief of the Poor 
as chargeable to the evil influence of Indirect 
Taxation, that one-third has been for Eng- 
land and Wales, during the last 40 years, 
^2,508,987 per annum, there having been no 
legal reKef in Ireland and Scotland, until a 
comparatively recent period. 

The amount returned, as levied for the " re- 
lief and maintenance of the Poor" in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, in the year ended 25th 
March, and in Scotland, in the year ended 
14th May, 1848, was £7,941,778. 

According to the 13th and last published 
Eeport of the Poor Law Board for England 
and Wales, for the year ended 25th March, 
1860 ; and according to the 15th and last pub- 
lished Eeport of the Board of Supervision for 
the Eelief of the Poor in Scotland, for the year 
ended 14th May, 1860 ; and according to the 
last published Eeport of the Commissioners for 
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parison with the light duties of the Chinese, 
operate most injuriously on our Trade with 
China. 

In 1847, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
state of our Trade with China. The Committee 
sat sixteen days and examined 46 Witnesses, 
comprising 17 Merchants ^gaged extensiyei; 
in the trade with China. 

The substance of the laborious Eeport of 
that Committee, having been already given in 
the ' People's Blue Book,' cannot be here re- 
peated. It is sufficient here to refer to the 
conclusion that, the exorbitance of our duty 
on Tea is limiting our Exports, and ultimately 
endangering our Trade with China, — and 
thereby seriously interfering with the employ- 
ment of labor. 

As aflfecting the social condition of the People, 
and our relation with China, the Report ob- 
serves: — "That it is also desirable in itself, 
as promoting the increased consumption of a 
beverage wholesome and agreeable to every 
class of our population, and one which is in- 
creasingly desired as a substitute for intoxica- 
ting liquors; and that, it would be no more 
than is due to the Chinese, who tax our pro- 
ducts so lightly, while we burden theirs so 
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heavily, and with such inconvenience to their 
trade." 

Eespecting the eflfect of such reduction on 
the Eevenue, the Committee remark: — ^^In 
fact, the whole difficulty exists in the effect, 
which any material reduction, — and none other 
would be of much value, may be expected to 
have upon the resources of the Exchequer.^'* 

The Evidence of all the Witnesses examined 
on the question, as to the effect on our trade, 
was most forcible to this conclusion. 

Medical and Chemical Witnesses were ex- 
amined, and all proved the sanitary effects of 
Tea, and the great extent to which adultera- 
tion was carried, in consequence of the enor- 
mous duty levied on Tea, and that many of 
these adulterations were of a poisonous, and all 
of a highly injurious, nature. And ftu'ther, all 
the evidence proved that, the present trade 
with China furnished no criterion for estima- 
ting what might be our trade with China, if, 
on on our part only, that trade were entirely 
free. 

Who can pretend to say what might be our 
trade with China, if the duty on Tea were 
abolished; and our Merchants were free to 
import Tea into this country at the prime 
cost in China, with the addition only of the 
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cost of freight, which, in the rate per pouud, 
would be an inappreciable and imperceptible 
sum? 

Who can pretend to say to what extent 
China might receive British Manufactures in 
exchange for Tea and Silk, if all impediments 
to the mutual interchange of natural produc- 
tions were removed ? 

Who, therefore, can pretend to calculate, 
with anything like accuracy, the loss to this 
country directly and indirectly from the Tax 
on Tea alone ? 

These remarks, which apply more or less to 
all the articles subject to Customs and Excise 
duties, are left to be applied by every one for 
himself. On such a question as this, it is to 
be expected that, different minds will take dif- 
ferent views, and will arrive at different con- 
clusions from the same facts. But it is also to 
be expected that, there are many who will 
come to the conclusion that, these Estimates of 
Costs and Losses are very much under the 
mark, and that, the system, which works out 
these results, ought to be changed. 

How to estimate this indirect loss to our 
Trade and Manufactures through the inevitable 
operation of Customs and Excise is a question 
not easily answered. 

E 
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It is not the estimate of an actual loss, but 
of the loss of a probable gain. 

For this there can be no certain data, though 
the loss of the gain is certain and yery great. 

The computed Eeal Value of the Imports 
into the United Kingdom, for the year ended 
31st December, 1860, was as follows: — 

Total Imports £210,648,643 

The computed Eeal Value of the Exports 
from the United Kingdom, for the same year, 
was as follows : — 

Total Exports of Foreign and 
Colonial Produce, and Manu- 
factures £29,827,836 



Total Exports of British and 
Irish Produce (Declared 
Value) £135,842,817 

Can any one, acquainted with Trade and 
Manufactures, doubt that, our Imports and 
Exports will show 100 per cent, increase in 
the third year after the abolition of Customs, 
Excise, aud Stamp Duties ? 

Can any one, experienced in these matters, 
doubt that, the increase will be 200 per cent. 
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within the first five years, after these duties 
and all other hindrances have been removed ? 

In this view, is it an unreasonable estimate 
to compute the indirect Loss to the Nation 
from these causes, on the last yearns account of 
Customs, Excise, and Stamp duties, at 100 per 
cent, or £51,195,252? 

But if the loss and injury to the trade and 
Manufactures of the Country be so great, what 
must be the loss and injury to the Landed 
Property and Houses of the kingdom ? 

It is manifestly impossible to make this esti- 
mate with any pretension to accuracy, but it 
is equally manifest that, a loss of such magni- 
tude must very greatly deteriorate the value 
of aU Landed and House Property in the king- 
dom. 

If it be regarded only as the loss of a gain, 
it is still an actual loss, if it prevent an in- 
crease in the value of Land and Houses in the 
same proportion. 

It can hardly be necessary to waste many 
words in showing that, the value of Land and 
Houses is, in a great measure, dependent on 
the prosperity of the Trade and Manufactures 
of the Country. This is a fact established by 
experience, and we know from experience that, 
depression of Trade and Manufactures has al- 

E 2 
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ways been followed by corresponding deprcs-' 
sion in the value of Land and Houses. 

We have no experience to guide us in an 
estimate of the probable increase in the value 
of Land and Houses after the abolition of Cus- 
toms and Excise duties, but, if the increase in 
Trade and Manufactures be equal to 100 per 
cent, in the third year, it can hardly be an ex- 
aggerated estimate to assume the increase in 
the value of Land and Houses in the fifth year, 
to be equal to 75 per cent, on the same duties, 
or £38,396,439. 

It is not to be expected that, the ultimate 
benefits of the change on Land and Houses, 
coming through the effects produced on Trade 
and Manufactures, can be fully realised until 
several years after the first effects have been 
brought into operation; but there can be no 
reason to doubt that, the full effects on Land 
and Houses will ultimately be in due propor- 
tion to the effects on Trade and Manufactures. 
How many years will be required for the full 
effects on both or either is, of course, beyond 
calculation, being, in a great measure, depen- 
dent on many circumstances beyond human 
foresight. 

The estimate is, therefore, made at 75 per 
cent, for Land and Houses, within the first five 
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years after the change. In a few years after- 
wards, if no disturbing causes arise in the 
mean time, it may be reasonably expected 
that, — the Estimate of 100 per cent, will be 
nearer to the actual fact. 

These may be taken as the principal heads 
of Indirect Loss to the Nation, through the 
present system of Indirect Taxation, by Cus- 
toms, Excise, and Stamp duties. 

Summary op Indirect Loss. 

Demurrages, Allowances, Draw- 
backs, Hindrances, Frauds, and 
Negligences. 
Estimated at 6 per cent, on the 
Customs and Excise duties 
for the Year ended 31st 

March, 1861 £2,569,582 

Extra Profits to Traders for Ad- 
vance of Customs and Excise 
duties. 
Estimated at 25 per cent, on 
those Duties for the same 

year 10,706,596 

Additional Costs of Prosecu- 
tions for Smuggling and other 
breaches of the Revenue Laws, 
and Expenses of transporting 
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and maintaining persons con- 
victed. 

As estimated for the same year . £2 1 4, 1 31 
Augmentation of Poor Bates. 
Estimated at one-third of the 
amount raised by Poor-Eates 
in the United Kingdom for 

the year 1860 2,184,177 

Loss and Injury to the Trade and 
Manufactures of the Kingdom. 
Estimated at 100 per cent, on 
the Customs and Excise 
duties, Stamps, and Taxes, 
for the year ended 31st 
March, 1861 ..... 65,297,381 
Loss and Injury to the Landed 
Property and Houses of the 
Kingdom. 
Estimated at 75 per cent, on the 
same duties, Stamps, and 
Taxes, for the same year . 48,973,035 



Total Indirect Loss . . . £129,944,901 



Summary of Actual Cost and Indirect Loss. 

Actual Cost of Collection of 
Customs, and Excise, Stamps 
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and Taxes, as charged in the 
Government Account for the 
Financial Year, ended 31st 

March, 1861 £3,472,081 

Indirect Loss through Customs 
and Excise, Stamps and Taxes, 
for the same year, as esti- 
mated 129,944,901 



Total Cost and Loss . . . £133,416,982 



Summary of Charges. 

Net amount of Taxes paid into 
the Exchequer according to 
the Government Account for 
the Financial Year ended 31st • 
March, 1861 £65,297,381 

Actual Cost and Indirect Loss 

in raising the above Eevenue . 133,416,982 



Total Charge £198,714,363 



General Summary. 

Actual Cost je8,472,081= 5-317 ) ^^^ ^^. ^„ ««. 0Q7 qqi 
IndirectLoss 129;944,901=199006 ( P^' ^^^*- ^^ ^66,297,381 

'^^jmdLoTs 133,416,982=204-322 „ „ 133,416,982 

' Total Charge 198,714,363=304322 „ „ Jei98,7 14,368 
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Thus, it appears that the Cost and Loss, 
directly and indirectly to the Nation, of raising 
the Net Bevenue of £65,297,381 for the 
Financial Year, ended Slst March, 1861, 
under the present system of Customs and 
Excise duties. Stamps and Taxes, was 
£133,416,982, making the Total Charge to 
the Nation for the year (including the year's 
revenue) £198,714,363, or 304-322 per cent, 
on the whole amount raised for the year by 
these taxes; or, in other words, — £2,822,220, 
more than three times the whole amount 
raised by Customs and Excise duties. Stamps 
and Taxes for the year ! Assuming the tax- 
payers to be six millions, out of a population 
of thirty millions (a large allowance), this is 
equal to a tax of £33. 2^. 4^rf. a head. Of 
this sum, £10. 17^. 8d. and no more, finds its 
way into the Exchequer. This is in the pro- 
portion of Is. to 3*. O^rf., and, to be exact, 
a small fraction more than half a farthing more. 
Therefore, for every shilling paid into the 
Exchequer for Taxes, three shillings and a half- 
penny are taken out of the pockets of the 
people, and the difference is not only their loss, 
without any benefit to the Nation, but it is to 
the great injury of the Trade, Manufacturers, 
and Agriculture, and consequently, of the 
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whole property of the Kingdom, and the 
People of all the Nations of the World ! And, 
be it remembered, this calculation is made on 
the Net Eevenue. 

On the ethical part of the question, or the 
loss and injury to the nation from the demoral- 
ising tendency and inevitable effect of our 
Eevenue Laws, every one must form his own 
estimate, for we can never fully appreciate our 
loss under this head, until we can compare the 
results of a happier state of things with our 
experience of the past. 

It is often used as an argument against 
direct taxation that, taxes so levied press with 
unequal, therefore, unjust severity on Eeal 
Property, and that, the real property of the 
country is already suffering under this unequal 
and unjust pressure. That the ground on 
which this argument rests is inconsistent with 
the facts of the case, will now be shown in the 
following Statement of Taxes, in a tabular 
form, for the Financial Year eaded 31st March, 
1861. This is exclusive of local taxation. 
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CoMPABATivE STATEMENT, showing the Charges on Trade and 
Industry, and on Real Estate, under the present system of 
Taxation. 



Tcuees. 



Customs Duties . . 
Excise Duties . . 
Stamps, viz. :— 
Deeds and other 
Instruments . . . 
Probates and Let- 
ters of Adminis- 
tration .... 
Legacies and Suc- 
cessions .... 
Insurance, viz. : — 

Fire 

Marine . . . . 

Other Stamps . . 

Land Tax .... 

Duties on Offices 

and Pensions . . 

Assessed Taxes, 

viz. : — .... 

Under Schedule B. 

Inhabited Houses . 

Other Schedules 

Income Tax,viz. : — 

Under Schedules 

A.B.C. 

D.E. 

Increase in the 

year 1860-61 . . 

Net Revenue 



Net 
Revenue. 



£. 
23,278,250 
19,648,133 
8,368,869 

ff • • 



• • 



• • • 



• • 




• • 



10,957,060 



• • 



• • 



^665,297,381 



Taxes on 
Trade and 
Industry. 



Taxes on 
Real Estate. 



£. 


£. 


23,278,260 




19,548,133 




442,449 


884,898 


429,431 


858,862 


720,608 


1,441,217 


1,486,640 




325,341 




1,780,523 




• • ■ 


1,144,672 


669 




• • • 


822,936 


1,176,792 




• • • 


6,504,112 


3,920,775 




532,173 




53,640,684 


11,666,697 



* Land Tax and Assessed Taxes, including " Duties on 
Offices and Pensions," are returned b^ the Imand Revenue 
Office in one sum, viz. j£3, 145,070, bemg ^1 more than the 
ftggi'egate of the above three sums. 
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Tdxes. 



Costs and Losses. 

Costs of Collection of 
Customs and Excise 
duties, including 
Coast Guard Ser- 
vice, Superannua- 
tion and Compen- 
sation Allowances, 
and Pensions of 
Customs and Ex- 
cise, as charged 
Demurrages, Allow- 
ances, Hindrances, 
Frauds, and Negli- 
gences, as estimated 
Extra Profits to 
Traders for Ad- 
vance of Customs 
, and Excise Duties, 
as estimated . . . 
Additional Costs of 
Prosecutions for 
Smuggling, Adul- 
terations, and other 
Breaches of the 
Revenue Laws, and 
Expenses of trans- 
porting and main- 
taining Convicts, 
as estimated . . 
Augmentation of 
Poors' Rate, as 
estimated .... 
Loss and Injury to 
Trade and Manu- 
factures, as esti- 
mated 

Loss and Injury to 
Landed Property 
and Houses, as 
estimated . . . 



Net 
Revenue. 



Taxes on 
Trade and 
IndiMtry. 



£. 



£. 



Taxes on 
Real Estate. 



£. 



3,472,081 



2,569,582 



10,706,596 



214,131 



2,184,177 



65,297,381 



48,631,586 



Cost and Loss . £\ 127,976,538 53,640,684 11,666,697 
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Taxes. 


Net 
Revenue. 


Taxes on 
Trade and. 
Industry. 


Tojoes on 
Heal Estate. 


Brought forward . 
Charge on Trade and 

Industry .... 
Charge on Real 

Estate .... 


£. 
127,975,633 

63,640,684 

11,666,697 


£. 
53,640,684 

11,666,697 


£. 
11,656,697 


Total Charge . i* 


193,272,914 




Deduct Charge on 
Real Estate . . . 


■ • • 
• • « 




Excess on Trade and 
Industry .... 


£41,988,987 





Summary. 

Taxes on Trade and Industry ^653,640,684= 82 148 percent. 
Taxes on Real Estate . . . 11,656,697= 17-851 



Excess on Trade and Industry iJ41,983,987= 64297 



»> 
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Cost and Loss ^133,416,982=204322 per cent. 

Charge on Trade and Industry 53,640,684= 82148 
Charge on Real Estate . . 11,656,697= 17-861 



Total Charge on Trade and 
Industry and on Real Estate ^6198,714,363=304321 



Much difference of opinion may reasonably 
exist on the actual bearing of Taxes an Trade 
and Industry and on Keal Estate ; but, accord- 
ing to the division : here made, of the actual 
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Net Taxes, £53,640,684, or 82-148 per cent, 
bear directly on Trade and Industry, and only 
£11,656,697, or 17*851 per cent, bear directly 
on Real Estate ; showing an excess of burden 
on Trade and Industry of £41,983,987, or 
64*297 per cent, over Real Estate. It follows, 
consequently, that, these Taxes, including the 
Actual Cost, and the Estimated Indirect Loss, 
incident to the Collection, are equal to a Total 
Charge on Trade and Industry and Eeal Estate, 
for the year, of £198,714,363,— or 304*322 
per cent., though, of these Indirect Losses, it 
will be seen that, nearly the whole presses as 
a burden on Trade and Industry, and only a 
comparatively small portion, — and that re- 
flected, — on Real Estate. 

In this Estimate it will be observed that, 
two-thirds of the whole amount of Stamps for 
Deeds and other Instruments, Probates, and 
Letters of Administration, Legacies, and Suc- 
cessions, are assumed to be charges on Real 
Estate, and one-third only on Trade and In- 
dustry. 

The Returns of Income Tax for the year 
1860-61 being without the Schedules, the di- 
vision has been made according to the Schedules 
to the Returns for the year 1*8 5 9-60. There- 
fore, as the increase in the year 1860-61 could 
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not be divided according to the schedules for 
that year, the whole of such increase has been 
assumed to be chargeable against Trade and 
Industry, and is charged accordingly. 

In the Returns of the amount of property 
assessed under Schedule A. for Ireland, the 
Heads of Assessment have never been distin- 
guished. The number of these Heads is four- 
teen^ and the Return is, — " — cannot he distin- 
guished.^^ Why not, is not said. These returns 
therefore, can be in no way relied upon, and 
furnish no check for the due application of the 
money so raised. 

The Net Amounts in the Returns for Ireland 
against the 14 Heads of Assessment, under 
Schedule A, are as follows : — 



Heads of Assessment. 

Years 

ending 

5th April. 

1854 \ 
1855 



1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 
I860; 



11,767,810 

11,892,120 

11,878,545 

' Cannot be distinguished . 11,952,285 

12,826,739 

12,858,701 

12,893,829 



The total amount of Property Assessed in 
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Ireland under the five Schedules, according to 
the return for the year 1860, was £22,962,885. 
It may be here observed that, the difference 
between the Net Amount of the Income Tax 
in the Government Accounts and in the Ee- 
tums to Parliament, is irreconcileable and in- 
explicable; and, being given for the year, 
ending at different periods, must remain irre- 
concileable and inexplicable, as long as this 
practice is continued. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW SYSTEM OF 

TAXATION. 

The second division under this head, gives, 
in minute detail, the plan proposed for carrying 
out in practice the New System of Taxation, 
on the principles here laid down, and which 
may be shortly stated to be comprised in the 
three following propositions : — 

1. A tax on Property of a certain defined 

description, called realised property. 

2. A tax on Persons of a certain defined 

class. 

3. All other State Taxes to be abolished. 

The Post Office, not being considered a le- 
gitimate source of revenue, is altogether ex- 
cluded from this Scheme. 

The Proposed Property Tax is considered 
under the three following heads : — 

1. The description of property chargeable. 

2. The rate of charge. 

3. The mode of assessment and collection. 

1. As TO THE Property Chargeable. 

Real Estate. 

All Manors, Messuages, Lands, Tenements, 
Houses and other Buildings, Parks, Chaces, 
Warrens, Woods, Underwoods, Coppices, Fish- 
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eries, Tithe Eents Charge, Other Eents Charge, 

Fee Farm and Quit Eents, to be charged yearly 

in respect thereof, for every Twenty Shillings 

of the annual value thereof, the sum of Two 

Shillings. 

Exemptions. — All Lands and Houses of poor 

persons, under the full yearly value of Twenty 

Shillings in the whole ; all Churches and other 

Buildings for Public Worship ; all Public 

Charities ; and all Parks and Playgrounds 
for the People. 

The Land-Owner being taxed on the rack- 
rent, or annual value of his land, no Occupation 
tax is proposed to be charged. The Landlord 
will adjust that, as he thinks fit, with his Ten- 
ant, in fixing the rent. 

The land being once taxed on the annual 
value, cannot properly be taxed again. 

By getting rid of the Occupation Tax, mueh 
vexation will be avoided, and a great saving of 
labor and expense of collection will be eflfected. 

This will be regarded as a great concession 
to the Agricultural interest, but it will be, in 
fact, a great benefit to the Nation. 

The Crops, live and dead Stock, however, as 
well as the property, must be held liable to be 
taken for the tax, or if the Lessee or Tenant 
otherwise pay the tax, he would have a claim 
upon his Landlord for repayment. p 
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No property out of the United Kingdom to 
be subject to thiB tax. 

Personal Estate. 

All Annuities, Diyidends and Shares of An- 
nuities, payable to any person, body politic or 
corporate, company or society, whether corpo- 
rate or not corporate, out of any Public Reve- 
nue, to be charged yearly for every Twenty 
Shillings of the annual amount thereof, the sum 
of Two Shillings. 

Exemptions. All Annuities and Dividends 
under the yearly value of Twenty Shillings. 
Every fractional part of Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value aforesaid to be charged at the rate 
aforesaid, provided that no rate or duty bo 
charged of a lower denomination than one penny. 

The Pay of all Private Soldiers, Common 
Seamen, and Petty Officers of both services, to 
be exempted from this tax. 

No property out of the United Kingdom to 
be subject to this tax. 

2. The Rate op Cearge. 

This can be fixed only by the Government, 
confirmed by Parliament, For the present pur- 
pose it is assumed to be fixed for the period of 
five years at 10 per cent, of the annual value 
of the property assessed, or 2*. in the Pound. 
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3. The Mode of Assessment and Collection. 

The charge on Eeal Estate to be made with 
as much equality and indifference as possible, 
upon the present yearly value thereof, without 
any deduction, and a new valuation thereof to 
be made every fifth year, or other period, as 
fixed by Parliament. 

Every Assessment to the Property Tax to. 
be made upon the several Occupiers of the 
property chargeable, except Assessments upon 
any House or Tenement occupied by any ac- 
credited Minister from any Foreign Prince or 
State, which are to be paid by the landlord or 
person immediately entitled to the Eent of the 
said House or Tenement. 

The duty to be charged in respect of any 
House, Tenement, or Apartment, belonging to 
Her Majesty, in the occupation of any Officer 
of Her Majesty in right of his Office or other- 
wise (except apartments in Her Majesty's 
Eoyal Palaces) shall be charged on and paid 
by the occupier of such House Tenement or 
Apartment upon the annual value thereof. 

Tenants and Occupiers to pay the tax and 
deduct it out of their rent ; and if any differ- 
ence arise between them and their Landlords 
concerning the rate. Commissioners to have 

f2 
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power to settle the same, as they may think 
right and proper. 

Owners of lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, subject to the payment of Bent-charges 
or Annuities, Fee-farm Eents, Eent Service, or 
other Eents or Annual payments, issuing out 
of the same, to be at liberty to deduct out of 
^very Fee-farm Kent or other Annual pay- 
ment, so much of the pound-rate assessed upon 
the said lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
as a like rate for every such Fee-farm Bent or 
Annual payment respectively shall, by a just 
proportion, amount to. 

Mortgagors to be at liberty to deduct from 
the Interest payable by them on all Mortgages 
of lands, tenements, and hereditaments or 
monies, so much of the pound-rate assessed 
thereon, as a like rate for every such annual 
payment respectively shall, by a just propor- 
tion, amount to. 

All existing exemptions for lands tenements 
and hereditaments, extra-parochial or other- 
wise, to be abolished. 

The Sovereign, by virtue of the Boyal Pre- 
rogative, is exempted from the operation of all 
Statutes imposing duties on the Subject. 

The Valuation to be made by Surveyors to be 
appointed by the Government; and an equal 
number to be appointed by the Parish or District. 
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The Assessment to be made by Assessors, to 
be appointed by the Government, and an equal 
number to be appointed by the Parish or Dis- 
trict. 

Appeals from the Valuation by the Surveyors 
to be made to the Assessors. 

Appeals from the Valuation, or Assessment 
as fixed by the Assessors, to be made to the 
Board of Commissioners. 

The Board of Commissioners to consist of 
Public and Local Commissioners. The Public 
Commissi6ners to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and the same number of Local Commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the Parish or District. 

The Appeal from the Board of Commissioners 
to be to the Lords of the Treasury. 

The decision by the Lords of the Treasury 
to be final. 

The Collectors to be appointed by the Go- 
vernment, who are to collect the Tax quarterly, 
and their receipt for the same to be a final 
discharge. 

The Personal Tax. 

This is called a Personal Tax, to distinguish 
it from the Property Tax. It may be called 
the Householder's Tax, beijig a personal tax 
charged on Houses for the convenience of col- 
lection. 
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It is proposed to charge all Householders occu- 
pying Houses above the yearly value of Twenty 
Shillings, according to the following scale : — 
Exceeding ^1 and not exceeding ^5 . £1 
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The Occupier alone to be chargeable with 
the payment of this Tax, and the House to be 
liable for the same. 

Every bond fide Occupier (not being a Lodger) 
to be chargeable with this Tax. 

The FiiANCHisE. 

It is proposed that every bond fide Occupier, 
chargeable with the Personal Tax, shall be en- 
titled to register his name in the List of Voters 
for the County or Borough in which the House 
is situate, on production of the Eeceipt (signed 
by the Government Collector) for the payment 
of his Tax as the Occupier of such House, and to 
vote at every such Election, and to record one 
vote for each and every Twenty Shillings of 
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such Tax, mentioned in such Beceipt to have 
been paid by him as aforesaid, the number of 
Votes entitled to be recorded by every such 
Voter being equal to the number of Pounds 
sterling so paid by him as aforesaid, but not to 
exceed five votes for any one voter. 

The same Voter (being bona fide Occupier) 
to be entitled to vote, in the same manner, at 
every Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, for or in respect of every other House 
in every other County or Borough, but for or 
in respect of one House only in the same 
County or Borough, 

Every Voter to pay Six-pence to the Eegis- 
trar for making the entry of the Voter's name in 
the Eegistry, and the money so received to form 
a fund for defraying the expenses of erecting 
the Hustings, and paying the Polling Clerks, 
and other expenses of the Polling Booths. 

Any surplus, after payment of such expenses, 
to be paid over to the County or Borough, in 
reduction of such County or Borough rates. 

No Candidate to make any payment for 
bringing a Voter to the Poll, or for influencing, 
directly or indirectly, any Voter to vote. The 
penalty to any Voter for receiving any money 
or other bribe, directly or indirectly, for in- 
fluencing his vote, to be the forfeiture of his 
right to vote at that or any future Election of 
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a Member to serve in Farliament. The Can- 
didate guilty of paying such bribe to be dis- 
qualified for election to that or any future Par- 
liament. 

The Government Collector's Beceipt for this 
Tax to be evidence of the Voter's title or quali- 
fication to vote at the Election of a Member to 
serve in Parliament, 

This annexe to the Personal Tax will be 
only a restoration of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
Constitutional right, acknowledged by Magna 
Charta .^nd confirmed by the last Great Charter 
of the Pritish People, The Bill of Eights. 

Here is no innovation, and in the restoration 
of an admitted Constitutional right there can 
be no danger. It was a saying of "William 
Pitt that — " The Kepresentative body should 
be the image of the represented , . • it should 
be an assembly united with the people by the 
closest sympathies.'' 

Thus piay be swept away, at once, one great 
cause of bitterness between classes, — so fruitful 
of many evils in different forms. The rights 
and just privileges of property would be pre- 
served and acknowledged, — the moral force of 
character would be strengthened, — and the 
prominence of both would be maintained. 

How the right of voting is really estimated 
by the Working Classes would then be bl*ought 
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to the test, and how many of them would bring 
up their estimate to the price of Six-pence, pay- 
able to the Begistrar, is a question which no 
one can now answer. But that many would 
consider this a prohibitory price for the privi- 
lege, there can be little doubt. 

Estimate of the Property Tax. 

!• Annual Value of Lands in 

Great Britain 
and Ireland in 
the year 1860 £74,225,072 



2. 


J> 


)) 


of Houses 


77,421,145 


3. 


)7 


J? 


of Tithe B^nt 
Charge . . 


507,405 


4. 


JJ 


J) 


of Manors . . 


511,589 


5. 


5J 


)J 


of Fines . . 


380,728 


6. 


JJ 


» 


ofFee Farm and 
Quit Bents • 


325,000 


7. 


JJ 


jy 


of W oods, Un- 
derwoods, and 
Coppices . . 


2,250,000 


8. 


iy 


)> 


of Fisheries . 


168,712 


9. 


5> 


yj 


of Dividends on 
PubUc Debt . 


26,178,771 


10. 


)> 


J) 


of Canals 


], 218,240 


11. 


?> 


5> 


of Bailways . 


17,776,381 


12. 


%% 


4t 


of Interest and 





Dividends on Joint Stock and 
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other Public Companies, and 
all other rateable property- 
ill the United Kingdom . 90,000,000 



Total Yearly Value of Real and 
Personal Property in the 
United Kingdom, in the year 
1860 .£290,963,043 

Add 15 per cent, for the in- 
creased value for the three 
years from 1860 to 1863 in- 
clusive .... 43,644,456 

Estimated Total Yearly Value 
of the Eeal and Personal Pro- 
perty in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1863 . . . £334,607,499 



Here is a yearly improving revenue from 
Realised Peopebty, estimated at£334,607,499. 

A Rate of 2a. in the Pound, or 10 per cent, 
on this amount, would produce a yearly revenue 
of £33,460,749. 

Estimate of the Peesonal Tax. — Inhabited 
Houses. 

200,000 exceeding in annual 
value £lj and not exceed- 
ing £y, at £1 a year . . . £200,000 

300,000 £5to£10at£2ayear 600,000 
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400,000 £10 to £20 at £3 a year 1,200,000 

500,000 £20 to £40 at £4 a year 2,000,000 

1,000,000 £40 to £60 at £5 a year 5,000,000 

1,200,000 £60 to £80 at £6 a year 7,200,000 

1,400,000 £80 to £100 at £7 a year 9,800,000 

500,000 £100 to£200 at £8 a year 4,000,000 

250,000£200to£300 at£9a year 2,250,000 

250,000 £300 to at £10 a year 2,500,000 



Total . . . £35,750,000 



The data for this Estimate are imperfect. 
The Census, of 1816, states the number of 
Houses Inhabited, Uninhabited, and building, 
in the United Kingdom, to be 5,404,780. It 
may, therefore, be safely assumed that, in the 
year 1863, there will be in the United Kingdom, 
more than Six Millions of Inhabited Houses. 

The divisions, in the scale here given, have 
no pretension to accuracy, there being no suf- 
ficient data for any such nicety of calculation. 

It may, however, be assumed that, the scale 
is sufficiently accurate for the present purpose, 
and it is evident that, the numbers in excess 
in any one of these divisions must increase the 
numbers in the other divisions. 

Summary of Eevenxje. 

1. Property Tax £33,460,749 

2. Personal or Householders Tax 35,750,000 
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3. Crown Lands. The same as 

for the year ended 31st 
March, 1861 ...;.. 412,450 

4. Miscellaneous 1,453,100 



Gross Kevenue . . . £71,076,299 
Deduct Cost of Collection at 2 per 

Cent 1,421,525 



NetEevenue .... £69,654,774 



How THESE Estimates are Made. 

As no Estimates are entitled to confidence, 
if the grounds on which they are made be 
withheld, the following are the grounds of the 
Estimates here given, 

1. The Estimate of Lands. 

The basis of this Estimate for England and 
Wales and Scotland is, the Assessment for the 
Income Tax ; a very imperfect basis, but, per- 
haps, the best to be found for this purpose. How 
much this Assessment is below the fair Annual 
Value can never be known, until an impartial 
Survey and Valuation shall have been made. 

Those who are acquainted with the mode of 
arriving at this Assessment can hardly admit 
that, it fairly represents so much as one-half of 
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the Actual Annual Value. But this Estimate 
assumes that, the Assessment represents two- 
thirds of the Annual Value, 

The Assessment for Ireland not being given 
under separate heads in the Income Tax Ee- 
turn for Ireland, this Estimate has been made 
at 50 per cent, on the whole Assessment under 
Schedule A. for Ireland. This is, probably, 
very much under the true mark, for Ireland. 

2. Houses. 

The same basis has been taken for this Esti- 
mate. But 33^ per cent, has been taken on 
the whole Assessment under Schedule A. fof 
the Estimate of Houses in Ireland. One-third 
has been added to the whole for the assumed 
deficiency of the Assessments. 

This is also supposed to be very much under 
the true value. 

« 

3. Tithe Eent Chaege. 

From the peculiar and variable nature of this 
property, there is, necessarily, much uncer- 
tainty in this Estimate. 

In answer to my inquiries, the Secretary of 
the Tithe Commissioners for England and 
Wales, "by Order of the Board," wrote as 
follows : — 

" I am directed by the Tithe Commissioners 
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to say that, the total amounts of Tithe Eents 
Charge assigned tinder the Commutation Act, 
in England and Wales, to which the jurisdic- 
tion of this Board is confined, according to the 
returns as yet published, are as follows : — 

*^ To Clerical Appropriators 

and Lessees . . . 678,345 11 If 
„ Parochial Incumbents 2,410,506 7 6| 
„ Lay Impropriators . 765,427 5 4f 
„ Schools, Colleges, &c. 195,948 5 11| 



£4,050,227 10 0^" 

These Eent Charges vary each year with the 
average prices of Com for the previous seven 
years. 

According to the Tables, the worth, in the 
year, 1862, would be increased 9f per -cent., 
or the worth of a Eent Charge of £100 in the 
year, 1862, would be £109 135. 6^^., being 
an increase of about 9f per cent. 

But jfrom this valuation many deductions are 
allowed by law, which, in taking a gross 
account, can hardly be estimated in detail, and 
there is one item of allowance which it is im- 
possible to estimate with any accuracy, this 
is for the merger of the Tithe Kent Charge 
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in the land by the owner, he being also the 
Lay Impropriator. 

It is manifestly impossible to make an esti- 
mate of all these items of allowance with any 
pretension to accuracy. Whether the deduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, be too much or too little, 
is^ therefore, left an open question. 

But, making this addition and deduction, the 
account would stand thus : — 

Total of Tithe and Eent Charge, for 

England and Wales .... JE4,050,227 
Increased Yalue in 1862, 9f per 

cent 389,534 



Gross estimated value in 1862 . £4,439,761 
Deduct 25 per cent, for Allowances 1,109, 940 



Net rateable value in 1862 . . £3,329,821 



It appears, the Board of Commissioners con- 
sider that, in whatever manner the gross esti- 
mated Rental be calculated, the net rateable 
value must be obtained by deducting from the 
annual value of the Rent Charge for the cur- 
rent year, the following items : — 

A. The Aimual amount chargeable on the 
rateable value of Tenants' Rates and 
Taxes. 
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B. An Annual average per centage- 



(a) for the costs of collection, 

(b) for legal process, and 

(c) for losses ; 

C. The proportionate charge for the Ecclesi- 

astical dues and fees, and an average 
sum for the annual cost of repairing 
the Chancel ; 

D. A reasonable sum for a Curate's salary, 

if a Curate be employed to supply 
accessary aid to the Minister, and not 
as his substitute ; 

E. The amount payable to the Minister of a 

district, if the parish has been legally 
divided and the tithes have been 
actually or virtually severed, and an 
amount charged upon the living in 
behalf of such Minister ; 

F. A reasonable sum for a Tenant's profit, 

regard beitig had to certain particular 
circumstances. 

Assuming that, the returns to the Income 
Tax have been made upon this principle, (which 
is assuming a great deal), in this Estimate the 
average has been taken of these Eetums for 
nine years, from 1852 to 1862, and, to qualify 
the foregoing assumption, one-third more has 
been added. 
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So much for England and Wales. 

The tithes, or teinds, in Scotland are in a 
different position. 

^* These were commuted in the reign of 
Charles the Second, never to be altered by the 
shifting price of Com. 

" The Scotch Clergy did not get the whole 
of the Tithe as then fixed. The money so 
appropriated was merely declared to be a fund 
out of which the Scotch Clergy had a right to 
get reasonable Stipends, and the Supreme 
Court of Scotland got power to fix what they 
thought a reasonable Stipend, once in about 
twenty years. But the Scotch Clergy can never 
get more than the fixed value of the tithe in the 
reign of Charles the Second; and, in the majo- 
rity of cases, that limit has not been reached. 
But in many cases it has been reached, and in 
these no future increase can be got. 

"There was no separation of the tithe from 
the rest of the land, as a general rule. The 
landed proprietors, after the Eeformation, just 
pocketed the surplus. 

"The Eoman Catholic Clergy had right to 
the whole. 

"The tithes of Bishoprics, and some other 
Church Offices, went to the Crown, as did the 
Church lands, and these were generally jobbed 

a 
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to the nobility. The Crown became bound to 
sell the surplus tithes belonging to it for nine 
years' value of the rent, as fixed in the time of 
Charles the Second, to the owners of the land, 
and this enabled th^ landowners to get the 
Crown's share pretty generally. There were 
special cases in which the Crown has retained 
them down to the present time, and also 
some Church lands in Orkney and elsewhere, 
which have been selling during the last twenty 
years. 

'' The proceeds wiU be seen in the Annual 
Eeports of the ^ Woods and Forests,' and 
* Board of Works.''' 

The Author is indebted to Mr. Duncan 
Maclaren, of Edinburgh, for this concise his- 
tory of Scotch Teinds, here given in his own 
words, from the ^People's Blue Book,' 3rd 
edition. 

In the Income Tax Eeturn for Scotland no 
Assessment is given under this head ; and for 
Ireland, as before mentioned, there is no dis- 
tinction under heads in Schedule A. 
, This estimate, therefore, as regards teinds in 
Scotland, and tithe rent charge in Ireland, can- 
not properly be called an estimate, being taken at 
one-half of the amount as estimated for England 
and Wales, though this, probably, is not far 
from the truth. 
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4. Manors. 

The same basis has been taken for this esti- 
mate for England and Wales. 

No Assessment under this head being given 
in the Income Tax Return for Scotland, the 
estimate for Scotland has been taken at one- 
half of the Assessment for England and Wales, 
and at one-third of the same for Ireland. 

One-third more has been added for the 
assumed deficiency of the Assessments. 

5^ Fines. . 

The same basis has been taken for this esti- 
mate for England and Wales and Scotland ; 
and one-fourth of England and Wales for 
Ireland. 

One-third more has been added for the as- 
sumed deficiency of the Assessments. 

6. The Fee Farm and Quit Eents. 

This estimate has been made on facts col- 
lected from a great variety of sources, but of 
no reliable authority, and must, therefore, be 
regarded as very uncertain. 

7. Woods, Underwoods, and Coppices. 

The observation on the last estimate applies 

G 2 
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equally to this. There are no authenticated 
facts for a reliable estimate under this head. 

8. FiSHEEIES. 

The same basis has been taken for this esti«- 
mate for England and "Wales and Scotland;, 
and Ireland has been estimated the same as 
Scotland. 

. One-third more has been added for the as- 
sumed deficiency, of the Assessments, 

9. Public Debt. 

This is no estimate, but a well-known fact, 
taken from the Government Account for the 
Financial Year, ended Slst March, 1861. 

c 

• 10. Canals. ' ' 

The same basis has been taken for this 
Estimate for England and Wales and Scot- 
land; and Ireland is estimated the same as 
Scotland. 

One-third more has been added for the ai?- 
sumed deficiency of the Assessments. 

This estimate is u:aCertain. 

11. Eailways. 
The same basis has been taken for this 



J 
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estimate for England and Wales and Scot- 
land ; and Ireland is estimated the same as 
Scotland. 

One-third more has been added for the as^ 
sumed deficiency of the Assessments. 

This estimate is less than the amount given 
in the pnblic returns by the Eailway Com- 
panies. From the Official Reports and .Returns 
of the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade (1850-1861), it appears that, the United 
Kingdom is intersected by 10,500 miles of 
Railway, of which two-thirds are constructed 
with a double line of rails, and the gaps over 
the country are being filled up at the rate of 
400 miles a year. 

The sum of £400,000,000 has been ex- 
pended within the last thirty -five years upon 
these works : the total receipts derived from 
them during the year, 1860, amounted to 
£27,766,622 ; and the net revenue for tho 
same period was upwards of fourteen millions 
and a half. 

12. Joint Stock and other Public 

QoMpAJtIES, &.C. . 

This is a rough estimate made from the 
Declared Statements of the Interest and Divi- 
^-ends paid by all the Joint Stock and other 
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Public Companies in the United Kingdom, for 
the year, 1860 (exclusive of Railways and 
Canals), and of the Annual Value of all othet 
Eealised Property of the Kingdom, rateable to 
the Property Tax, for the same year. 

This Estimate has no pretension to accu- 
racy, but .is supposed to be under the true 
amount. 



BALANCE OF ACCOUNT BETWEEN 
THE OLD AND THE NEW SYSTEM. 

Under the Old System. 

Ket Amount of Taxes paid 
into the Exchequer, accord- 
ing to the Government Ac- 
count, for the Financial 
Year, ended 31st March, 
1861 £65,297,381 

Actual Cost and Estimated 
Loss in raising the above 
Eevenue ...... 133,416,982 



Total Charge . . £198,714,363 
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Under the New System, 

Net Amount of Taxes paid 

into the Exchequer . . • £65,297,381 
Cost of Collection at 2 per 

Cent. ........ 1,305,947 

Total Charge . . £66,603,328. 

Total Charge under the Old' 

System £198,714,363 

Total Charge under the New 

System 66,603,328 

Difference . . . £132,111,035 

Assuming the same amount of revenue 
raised, here is a balance in favor of the New 
System, of 298*505 per cent., or within 1*495 
per cent, of three times the amount of revenue 
raised ! 

Under th!e Oli) System. 
Taxes on Trade and Industry . £53, 640, 684 

Under the New System. 
Taxes on Trade and Industry ., nil. 

Diflferenco £53,640,684 
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Here the whole of the burden on Trade and 
Industry is removed I 

Under THE Old System. 

Taxes on Personal Estate . £53,640,684 
„ Real Estate . . . 11,656,697 



» 



Difference in favor of Real 

Estate ^£41,983,987 

XJnbeb the New SrsiEif. 

Taxes on Eeal Estate ... £15,578,965 
„ Personal Estate . , 13,517,339 

Difference in favor of Personal 

Estate ....... £2,061,626 

Under the Old System. 

Taxes on Beal and Personal 

Estate £65,297,381 

Under the New Svstem. 

Taxes on Eeal and Personal 
Estate ........ £33,460,749 

Difference . , £30,936,632 
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Under the Old Ststek. 

« 

Actual Cost and. Estimated 
Ixws £138,416,982 

Under the New Ststem. 
Cost of CoUection . . • • £1,402,214 



DiflFerence £132,014,768 



Thus, it appears that, to raise the revenue 
of £65,297,381, under the present system, 
costs the country £133,416,982,— or, 204322 
per cent, on the amount raised; and that, 
to raise the revenue of £70,110,749, imder 
the proposed New System, would cost the 
country only £1,402,214, or 2 per cent, on the 
amount raised, being the Cost of Collection, 
showing an actual saving to the country, in 
money alone, of £132,014,768 a year! 

To superficial observers this will appear 
to be a very exaggerated statement ; but, when 
examined carefully in all the details and 
bearings, this will be found to be rather under 
than over a true estimate of the result to be 
expected. 
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But this is an estimate only of the financial 
result. 

The moral results to the Nation, and to the 
whole civilised world will be far more import- 
ant, and, though beyond human calculation, are 
worthy of the deepest reflection. 

The strong desire for equalisation of taxes 
arises from every man thinking himself more 
highly taxed, in proportion to his means, than 
his neighbor. But this is a very narrow view 
for forming an equitable system of taxation. 

The Land is the basis of the wealth and 
strength of every Nation ; and the market price 
or value of the yearly produce of the Land 
ought to form the ground-work or basis of 
taxation. 

It is a narrow and very erroneous view, too 
commonly taken by Land-proprietors, to sup- 
pose that, by throwing the burden of taxation 
on the industry of the country, they are re- 
lieving the land from that portion of the 
burden. 

This is a superficial and short-sighted view 
of the question, for all the taxes that are thrown 
upon industry, come back upon the land in 
many and aggravated forms. 

What has been the principal cause of the in- 
creased market-price of Land in this country of 
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late years, but the removal of the heavy weight 
of taxes from Industry ? 

Look back to the market-price of the average 
land in this country thirty years ago, and com- 
pare that with the present average market- 
price! 

Look back thirty years ago to the un- 
peopled lands of Australia, or to the remote 
parts of Canada, and what was then the market- 
price of land there, without population or 
trade? 

What, but the great and rapid increase of 
population and trade, has raised those lands to 
the present high prices ? 

In this point of view it may be seen how 
certainly the price of land in this coimtry 
must go on rising with the increase of popula- 
tion and the prosperity of trade and manufac- 
tures, and how much it is for the interest of 
Land-owners to bear such a proportion of the 
necessary taxation, as may continue "to en- 
courage and still further extend, what alone 
they ever can extend, trade and manufac- 
tures. 

What must be the increased price of land in 
this country twenty years hence, even at the 
present rate of increase ? 

What may be expected to be the average 
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market-price of Land in this Country twenty- 
years hence, if, in the meantime, the pressure 
upon the means of subsistence be removed by 
the removal of all taxes on the laborers' own 
labory and on all stock-in-trade, and on all 
machinery, and by carrying out a system of in- 
ternal and international free trade ? 

Surely, it is better for a Nation that, its 
People should find a comfortable home in their 
native country, than that, they should be 
driven away by a pressure upon the means of 
subsistence ! 

What stronger evidence of misgovemment 
in Ireland can be brought against the English 
i^ation than that, millions of Irish Families 
have, within the last twenty years, been forced 
to quit their own dear native land to seek the 
means of subsistence in foreign countries ? 

It is adding insult to injury to attempt to 
account for this great calamity by disparaging 
the chBracter or habits or religion of the Irish 
People. 

The Irish People, as a Nation, are, perhaps, 
the hardiest, the strongest, the bravest, and the 
finest people in the whole world, and they have 
borne starvation longer and better, perhaps, 
than any other people in the world could have 
borne, without going quite mad. 
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But, when a people are *gone mad,' from 
whatever cause, they must be restrained ; nor, 
in seeking the remedy, should past provocation 
be taken into consideration, much less should 
toy wrong be done to others, by way of set- 
off. 

The wrongs of mis-government are not con- 
fined to Ireland, for, as these figures show, Eng- 
land has long borne her heavy share. 

What a world of misconception and malig- 
nant passion would be saved, if taxes were laid 
ostensibly, as well as virtually, upon the owners 
of realised property. 

What a practical reconciliation would be 
effected between the wealthier and the poorer 
classes, if only taxes were universally removed 
from the necessaries and luxuries of life, and 
these were left open to the equal and fair com- 
petition of all, as the rewards of their own suc- 
cessful labor and skill I As the late Dr. Chal- 
mers said : — " What a death blow would be 
thus inflicted on the vocation of demagogues I 
What a sweetening influence it would have on 
British Society," [aixd on Irish Society,] " after 
the falae medium was dissipated, through 
which the high and the low now look on each 
other as natural enemies !" 

It was the opinion of the same good and 
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right-minded man that, " if the whole of our 
public revenue were raised by means of a ter- 
ritorial impost, it would ultimately add nothing 
to the burden, which now lies on the proprie- 
tors of the land ; for they, when fighting against 
such a commutation, are fighting in defence of 
an imaginary interest." 

So, he suspected they were, and so, as since 
proved, they were, when they resisted the abo- 
lition of the Com Laws. Such a political eco- 
nomy as this, had it preceded, would have 
superseded all those tempestuous politics of 
that time. 

This is the enlarged view, which shoidd be 
taken by statesmen in directing the legislation 
of this country, and if this principle were firmly 
relied upon and steadily acted upon, the results 
would soon dispel all fears for the consequences, 
and then all classes would find out that, their 
true interests were identically the same and in- 
separable. 

If the landed aristocracy, instead of their 
blind resistance to all change, — or, as they 
called it, innovation, — ^and their tenacious 
adherence to what they imagined, but falsely 
imagined, to be their own indispensable interest, 
had paid all taxes, and left all trades unfet- 
tered, so far as human actions can be calcu- 
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lated upon by human motives, it may be con- 
fidently said that, no political sacrifice would 
have been required of them, and they would 
have remained in the undisturbed possession of 
their natural and rightful inheritance, as lords of 
the commonwealth. 

But the democracy of England, fired by a 
sense of injury, made head againist them and 
wrested from them by force, what ought to 
have been freely and willingly conceded in the 
spirit of an enlightened policy. May the landed 
aristocracy take warning from the past, for the 
protection of their natural and lawful rights 
for the future ! There lies yet before them a 
noble field of improvement in rightly shifting 
the burden of taxes, in emancipating trade, and 
that without reserve or limitation; above all, 
in providing — amply and liberally providing— 
both for the Christian and Literary Education 
of the People. 

Local Taxation on Land and Houses! 

In considering the direct burdens upon Land 
under the present system of taxation, it is 
scarcely possible to estimate the losses in- 
directly infiicted upon land by the manifold 
injuries, which this complicated and expensive 
system directly inflicts upon trade. But it is 
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clearly to be seen that, if these injuries to 
trade were removed, the relief to land would 
be greater than the whole amount of taxation, 
which land now bears. 

The local taxation upon land is out of the 
question, for, in either case, that remains the 
same, unless the burden of the Poor Bate be 
reduced, and that may be confidently relied 
upon as one, and not the least, of the beneficial 
results to be expected. 

By local taxation are usually meant, taxes 
levied in particular districts of the country, 
and expended for the purposes of those dis- 
tricts. 

The existing taxes of this description in 
England and Wales are thus enumerated in 
the Eeport of the Poor Law Commissioners on 
Local Taxation, in 1843. 

^' Bates of independent districts : — 

"Poor Eate series — taxes on the basis of 
the poor-rate. 

1. Poor rate. 

2. Workhouse building rate. 

3. Survey and valuation rate. 

4. Jail fees rate. 

5. Constable rate. 

6. Highway rate. 

7 . Ditto, additional rate for purchase of land. 
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8. Ditto, additional rate for law expenses, 

9. Lighting and Watching rate. 

10. Militia rate, 

,, Miscellaneous taxes. Each on an inde- 
pendent basis. 

11. Church rate. 

12. Ditto, for new Churches and repairs. 

13. Burial-ground rate. 

14. Sewers rate. 

15. General sewers tax. 

16. Drainage and enclosure rate. 

„ Eates of aggregated districts :— 
„ County Kate series. — Taxes imposed 
originaUy on aggregated districts by some 
general authority, but ultimately assessed on 
the basis of the Poor rate. 

17. County rate. 

18. Ditto, for lunatic asylums. 

19. Ditto, for building shire halls. 

20. Burial of dead rate. 

21. Hundred rate. 

22. Police rate. 

23. Borough rate. 

24. Watch rate in Borough. 
To which may be added, 

25. Health of towns' rate." 

Thus, it appears that, the local taxes levi- 
able in England and Wales, — most of which 

H 
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may be considered as direct burdens upon land 
and houses, are twenty-five in number. 

But these are not twenty-five separate col- 
lections, some of these rates being famished 
from the fands of other rates, some being in- 
capable or too difficult of collection, and some 
being required only on a few occasions, or in 
limited localities. 

There are no means of forming an accurate 
estimate of the local sums annually raised 
under the various rates enumerated above, and 
some others now to be added, but it is certain 
that, their aggregate amoimt must be very 
large, and, probably, does not fall short of 
£25,000,000 a year for the United Kingdom.* 

This vast amount of local taxation is a very 
important feature in the economical condition 
of the kingdom. 

The Poor Law Commissioners estimate that, 
in England only, no fewer than 180,000 indi- 
viduals are connected, one way or another, 
with the levy of the local taxes. Many of 
these render their services gratuitously ; but 

* By returns, since made to Parliament, of the Accounts 
of the several County Treasurers in England and Wales, and 
of the Amount levied in each County, for County Cess, in 
Ireland, the sums annually raised under the various local 
rates are given in particular detail, for the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1866. 
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vast numbers are paid, some by salaries and 
some by a per centage on the sums collected. 
And there are good grounds for thinking that, 
in many cases, the accounts of the parties so 
employed are not subjected to any very effi- 
cient check or control, and that, consequently, 
there are many opportunities for abuse. But 
the point of paramount importance in the re- 
form of local taxation is, the selection of a 
proper and invariable basis on which to raise 
the assessment for all real property, for local 
as well as national taxation throughout the 
kingdom. 

The purposes to which the local taxes are 
lawfully applicable (amounting to about 200) 
are so numerous and various that, a detailed 
catalogue would be tedious, and a general de- 
scription almost useless. The names of the 
rates as here given usually indicate with suffi- 
cient distinctness the primary purpose of each ; 
but this primary purpose is not always the 
only one to which the tax is, even by law, 
devoted. The poor rate, by far the heaviest 
item in the list, is also the most multifarious 
in its objects ; comprising, besides the relief to 
the poor, such general measures as the regis- 
tration of the births and deaths, the vac- 
cination of all classes of the community, the 

h2 
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proBecution of certain kinds of criminals, the 
preparation of the lists of jurymen, and parlia- 
mentary voters, and so fSh. The county 
rate, again, provides for the repair of bridges, 
the maintenance of jails, the relief of prisoners, 
the payment of coroners, the prosecution of 
felons, and a long list of purposes besides. It 
may be observed, generally, that the several 
rates are designed to deal with exigencies of a 
most important public character, and it is, 
therefore, highly desirable that, they should 
not only be levied with fairness, but also be 
expended with fidelity. 

The following rentals on real property as- 
sessed to the poor rate in 1841, and to the 
property tax in 1842, in England and Wales, 
fihow a striking difference in the valuations 
made about the same period : — 



Landed Property , 
Dwelling Houses . 
All other Property . 

Total . . £ 


Assessed 

to the 

Poor Kate, 

1841. 


Assessed 

to the 

Property 

Tax, 1842. 


Difference. 


£ 
32,666,137 
23,386,401 
6^498,492 


£ 
40,167,088 
36,656,399 
10,079,248 


£ 

7,511,961 

12,169,998 

3,680,766 


62,540,030 


85,802,736 


23,262,706 



Here is a difference of £7,600,000 upon land; 
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£12,000,000 upon houses; and £3,000,000 
upon all other property, on a comparison of 
rental valuations made nearly at the same 
time. 

Now, the average price of wheat for three 
years prior to the property and income tax 
was, 67^. per quarter, and as the price of 
wheat is taken as an index of the general 
value of agricultural produce, a reduction in 
price of 25 per cent, reduces the actual rental 
of the land to £30,125,316, or £10,041,772 
per annum below this assessment to the pro- 
perty tax. How, then, does this affect the 
taxation of the country ? With respect to the 
poor rate, it is of no consequence whether the 
rental be high or low, provided the assessment 
be fairly levied, for this simple reason that, 
the amount demanded for poor rate is fixed, 
and must regulate the per centage \ but, with 
respect to the property and income tax, and all 
fixed taxation, the per centage is fixed, instead 
of the amount, the consequence of which is 
that, as the annual worth of rentals diminishes, 
the ratio of taxation increases in a correspond- 
ing degree ; for a tax of Is. per pound, ster- 
ling, on £40,000,000 amounts to £2,000,000 ; 
but if the annual rental become reduced in 
worth to £20,000,000, or 25 per cent, the tax 
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of 1^. is increased to 1^. 4d. per pound on the 
actual rental : — ^Whereas, if the taxes were col- 
lected upon a just estimate of the annual rental, 
the amount would be reduced to £1,500,000. 

Eevision of National Assessments. 

From the foregoing remarks it must be evi* 
dent that, the first step towards a just system 
of taxation will be in a thorough revision of 
the K^ational Assessments. 

This can be done only on a new Valuation 
of all the real property, founded on the then 
present average price of wheat. 

A Valuation so regulated every three or five 
years, would form a sound basis for all local 
and national taxation on real property through- 
out the kingdom ; or, at least, would remove 
the absurd discrepancies exhibited under the 
present system of different assessments. 

These are some of the weighty considera- 
tions, which must soon force themselves upon 
public opinion, with regard to British Taxa- 
tion. It is evident that, the rentals of landed 
property form half the sum whence the sup- 
port of the poor is derived, without taking into 
consideration other charges, of a local and 
public nature, raised from the same source. 
The question, then, is, what eflFect will be pro- 
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duced upon the rental of lands, if the price of 
agricultural produce should fall 25 per cent., 
even assuming that, landlords reduce their 
rents accordingly? The claims of the poor 
would not diminish in the same proportion ; 
nor would the reduction of rent be accompanied 
by an increase of labor among the poor. These 
objects can be accomplished only by the intro- 
duction of foreign produce, and the increase of 
trade and manufactures; and without these 
the burden of British taxation must every 
year increase in weight. 

From this consequence there is no escape. 

The rental of a country is, the amount and 
market price of its annual produce. Eeduce 
that, and you diminish the main source of all 
public and private revenues, while you cannot 
abate one farthing of your taxation. 

In this state of things the landlord and the 
tax-collector will be contending with each other 
for the produce of the soil, and the tenant will 
struggle in vain for the means of subsistence, 
while the wages of labour will fall to a scale 
too low to allow the labourer to purchase the 
highly-taxed necessities of daily life ; and thus 
the country will drift into one common gulf of 
misery and ruin. 

These eflfects will be first seen in Ireland. 
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The people of England are too apt to conaider 
themselves safe against this vholeeale ruin. 
They pride themselves on being a more indue- 
trious and cautious race than the inhabitants of 
"The Emerald Isle." But they make this 
boast without full consideration of their posi- 
tion. It is the centralisation of capital in 
England from every part of the globe which 
has hitherto prevented Great Britain from 
falling into the depths of misery into which 
Ireland has been so long plunged. But the 
reduction of wages, employment, and profits, 
are signs that Great Britain is slowly drifting 
towards that gulf of misery, though yet the 
danger be seen but as the " little clnud arising 
out of the sea, like a man's hand." But this, 
however, is certain, that the causes, whatever 
they may be, which reduce the amount of 
"profitable wages^^ paid for British labour, 
must diminish British Capital and Industry, 
and must increase the amount of British Pau- 
perism. 

The fact is, we are making British labor 
pay for every change introduced into our com- 
mercial and agricultural legislation ; and, if this 
ntinued, we must, in the end, pay 
due for sacrificing the comforts of 
te shrine of Mammon. Pauperism 
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in this country is becoming an organic and 
progressive evil, and, in the purely agricul- 
tural parts of the country especially, has in- 
creased and is increasing under all changes. 
This is one of the most lamentable effects of 
our present system of taxation, which increases 
the cost of living, and with these victims and 
the scarcely less pauperised tradesmen of small 
means in country towns, our jails are chiefly 
filled. 

So long as this system continues, these con- 
sequences must ensue, and must go on increas- 
ing ; and very small and slow, and altogether 
imsatisfactory, must be the beneficial effects of 
any expenditure on the education of a people 
who are not receiving fair wages for their 
labor, and who are deprived of those comforts 
and enjoyments which they are entitled to 
expect, and, indeed, to demand, in return for 
their industry and skill. 

It was a sound remark of Sir Robert Peel, 
in his speech on the Income Tax, 23rd March, 
1842, that—" If you make a great reduction, 
not, I would say, in the amount of poor rates, 
but in the cost of living, on account of which 
those poor rates have been kept high, those 
who pay the poor rates will derive considerable 
advantage from that reduction. I may observe 
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here that there has heen a tendency of late 
years to increase the poor rates on account of 
the high prices of provisions." 

It is impossible, under the present mixed 
system of direct and indirect taxation, to pre- 
serve anything Uke an approximation to equal- 
isation ; for it is impossible to obtain even the 
first figures essential for such a calculation. 
No one in this kingdom can say, with precision, 
what is the actual amount of the national bur- 
dens. Clearly, it is not the nominal amount 
given in the official accounts, because a great 
part of that is owing to the State for taxes. It 
is, therefore, necessary for ascertaining whether 
taxes be equally distributed or not, to ascertain 
in the first instance, what is the actual amount 
of taxation. Now, as Mr. Macculloch observes, 
for this it is indispensable to deduct, from the 
apparent amount, aU that portion of the taxes 
which is paid by public functionaries, and by 
those subsisting on the dividends or interest of 
the money lent to the State. The balance of 
taxation remaining, after this sum is deducted, 
forms the burden really borne by the public. 
If A. owe B. on one accoimt £100, and B. owe 
A. on another £20, it is plain that, the sum 
really due by A. to B. amounts to only £80 ; 
and such is precisely the case with the pubUc. 
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The State owes certain sums to certain parties, 
but these parties have, by means of taxes, to 
pay certain sums to the State ; so that, the sum 
really paid by the State amounts only to the 
balance or diflference between the two. 

It would, however, be extremely difficult, as 
Mr. MaccuUoch also observes, or rather imprac- 
ticable, to make anything like a fair estimate 
of what the balance in question may amount to 
in this or any other country. Much obviously 
depends on the nature of the taxation. In this 
country, where by fax the largest portion of the 
revenue is derived from taxes on articles of 
consumption, the sums received from the public 
functionaries, creditors, and dependents on Go- 
vernment, will, of course, be very much larger 
than in countries where the public revenue is 
mainly derived from direct and fixed taxes, 
such as land and property taxes and the like. 
But, from the impossibility of ever ascertaining 
with accuracy the quantity of taxed articles 
consumed by individuals or by classes of people, 
the difficulty of making anything like a fair 
estimate is so increased, as to become almost 
impracticable for any useful purpose. 

For the same reasons, it is equally impracti- 
cable to form a correct estimate of the aggre- 
gate incomes of any two or more countries; 
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and if this difficulty were got over, and the 
income, population, and taxation of any two 
countries were known, it would be all but im- 
possible to say which was most and which was 
least heavily taxed. The same amount of in- 
come yields a very dilffierent supply of the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life, in different 
countries ; and, supposing other things to be 
equal, the well-being of individuals obviously 
depends, not on the amount of their money in- 
comes, but on the amount of necessaries and con- 
veniences for which those incomes will exchange. 
Hence, as Mr. MaccuUoch says, supposing 
the average incomes of the people of two 
countries amount, before their taxes are paid, 
to £20 a head ; and that the taxes payable in 
the one country amount to <£4, and in the other 
to <£5, a head, we should not be able to say, 
without further examination, whether taxation 
were really heavier in the latter than in the 
former; for the pressure of taxation is to be 
measured not so much by what it takes, as 
by what it leaves ; and if the £1 5 of income 
remaining to the inhabitants of the one give 
them a larger command over necessaries and 
conveniences than the £16 remaining to those 
of the other, we apprehend it would be correct 
to say that they were the least heavily taxed. 
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Effects of Taxation on Profits and Wages. 

Taxes being the transfer of a portion of the 
property of individuals to the State, the ten- 
dency of comparatively high rates of taxation 
must be to produce a lower rate of profit, with 
inadequate wages, and to drive capital from the 
-country. 

Local and exceptional circumstances, how- 
ever, may for a time, countervail the influence 
of a low rate of profit from sending Capital 
abroad, yet that ejffiect is always sure to follow, 
whenever the fitting opportunity occurs. There 
is no instance of a country being burdened 
with comparatively high rates of taxation, in 
which this elBfect has not been experienced, or 
from wrhich there has not been an efflux of 
people and wealth. 

It is, no doubt, true that, an increase of taxa- 
tion, if not very sudden and oppressive, is 
most commonly destroyed wholly or in part^ by 
a proportionaUy increased degree of economy, 
industry, and invention. But the tendency to 
reduce profits and wages is still the same. 
However great the produce of industry, a high 
rate of taxation necessarily abstracts a large 
portion of that produce ; and though the condi- 
tion of those engaged in industrious under- 
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takings in a highly taxed country may not be 
worse than when it was less heavily taxed, and 
may even be very materially improved, every 
one sees that it would be still better were taxa- 
tion reduced. 

The increased ability to bear the burden is 
forgotten, and attention is exclusively fixed on 
the burden itself. Its influence, and the in- 
conveniences thence arising, are often exagge- 
rated ; but all classes become desirous to escape 
its pressure or to throw it upon others. 

It is also true that, the increased industry 
and invention, which an increase of taxation 
encourages, may, for a time, more than neu- 
tralise these effects. But those improved pro- 
cesses aud more economical methods of carrying 
on industrious undertakings, so occasioned, — 
gradually make their way into other countries, 
where the burdens, falling on the industrious 
classes, are less heavy ; and while they improve 
the condition of those among whom they are 
thus introduced, they, of course, enable them 
to become more formidable antagonists of the 
more highly taxed producers in the markets 
common to both. The temptation to convey 
away capital and skilled labor from highly 
taxed countries is thus also progressively aug- 
mented ; so that the fair inference seems to be 



\ 
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that, a heavy rate of taxation, though, — if it 
have been judiciously imposed, may, for a 
lengthened period, act as a powerful stimulus 
to industry and invention, in the country subject 
to its influence, may, not improbably, in the 
end occasion its decline and fall. 

The discovery of improved processes and new 
inventions in the arts, changes in the channels 
of commerce and in the price of money, the 
overthrow of old and the establishment of new 
forms of government, the occurrence of wai-s 
and a thousand other events, which it is im- 
possible to conjecture, may vastly increase, or 
proportionaUy diminisk, the power of countries 
to bear taxes, at the same time that they may 
add to, or lessen, their magnitude. 

But, whatever may be the fate of a coimtry 
subject to a high rate of taxation, it seems im- 
possible to doubt that, it operates as a clog in 
her progress ; and that, cateris paribus^ it is a 
source of impoverishment and weakness, and 
always must so work, with more or less per- 
ceptible effect, in the course of time. 

This may be sufficient to show, not only the 
expediency, but also the necessity for every 
government and people, if they would guard 
against the most tremendous evil, which can 
befall a country, of adopting every just and 
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practicable means for lessening the weight of 
taxation and relieving the pressure on the 
national resources. It is hopeless to expect 
that, this will be done by means of reductions 
in the public expenditure. Much may be, and 
undoubtedly ought to be done in this way, but 
it is a vain delusion to look for anv sensible 
and permanent relief to this country by any 
such means. The only ejffectual relief from the 
pressure of taxation in this country must be by 
making the people better able to bear it, and 
that can only be by increasing the capital of 
the country, by relieving trade and manufac- 
tures from all restrictions, thereby extending 
and enlarging industry, and raising the general 
rate of profits and wages. As a first step to 
this result, the improvement of the condition 
of the working classes, by the removal of all 
taxes from articles of consumption, is essential. 
In comparison with this any savings, which 
could be effected by reductions in the public 
expenditure, sink into insignificance. 

Benefits of Direct Taxation. 

If the present mixed and complicated system 
of taxation were at once swept away and re- 
placed by a system of direct taxation, we 
should be perplexed no more by drawbacks. 
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allowances, and repayments ; and the GFoyem- 
ment Accounts might then he a simple and 
plain statement of receipts and payments, open 
and intelligihle to eyery inquirer. We should 
then he taxed no more in Customs and Excise, 
— ^those costly creations for cruelty and crime, 
— ^tormented and persecuted no more hy Cus- 
toms and Excise Officers, — impeded and injured 
no more hy sufferance wharfs and honded ware* 
houses, — ^hut free to come and go, to huy and 
sell, when, where, and how we like, without 
heing overhauled, insulted, and cheated hy a 
set of, for the most part, ignorant, low, merce- 
nary and vicious hirelings, made vicious hy the 
vicious system of which they are a necessary 
part ; — in short, we should then he free agents, 
— ^free to choose, free to think, free to act, and 
free to take the consequences, — ^the inherent 
right of every rational human heing, — the na- 
tural prerogative of reason, — ^the first step to 
rational improvement, to religious and moral 
culture and mental refimement, — the safest, and 
only safe, foundation for true patriotism and 
loyalty, — for peace and prosperity to every 
nation of the earth. 

Smuggling, that fruitful source of guilt and 
wretchedness, would then he a word which 
might he expunged, as useless, from our dic- 
tionaries. I 
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DnmkeimeBS, that fatal folly of the lower 
orders of the human race, fostered by misery 
and ignorance, would diminish as their com- 
forts and enjoyments, and their intelligence 



Trade, expanding with unimpeded grovth in 
the inexhaustibly fertile soil and genial climate 
of the British Isles, would spread over all the 
other nations of the world, dropping the bene- 
ficent influences on other soils, for the benefit of 
other people ; and under the blessing of the 
All-directing Power, this Nation and this 
People might be permitted to be as a bright 
beacon to lead other nations and people, now 
wandering in the darkness of ignorance ander 
the yoke of despotism, into the light and along 
the pleasant paths of peace and plenty, by a 
free interchange of the special gifts of Provi- 
dence to each, for the common good of the 
great and precious universal whole. 

We might then pray, with some hope of our 
pi-ayer being heard : — " Give us peace in our 
time, Lord!" 

We might then hope to avoid the necessity 

of employing physical, instead of intellectual 

' 3S, as the only effective means 

Btile tendencies, based on igno- 

lioe. 
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Origin of Indirect Taxation. 

The plan of raising a portion of the national 
revenue by a tax on the importation of foreign 
articles of merchandise offers, at first sight, to 
superficial observers, so many apparent advan- 
tages that, delusive as all these are, it is no 
wonder it should have presented itself at a very 
early period to the minds of those charged with 
the duty of providing the pecuniary resources 
of the State, 

The idea of favoring the home producer, the 
belief, long prevalent, that the duty would, in 
reality, fall upon the foreigner, the hope that 
the importing merchant, knowing that, he would 
ultimately recover it from the consumer, would 
regard, it only in the light of an advance, and 
would, therefore, not object to pay it ; the ex- 
pectation that, the purchaser, to whom it would 
come only in the form of an undistinguishable 
element of the total price, would not detect it, 
or be inconvenienced by it, and the obvious 
consideration that, as in the great majority of 
the articles thus burdened, the purchase was 
entirely optional, and the payment of the tax, 
therefore, in a manner voluntary ; may all have 
combined to recommend the adoption of those 
indirect imposts now known by the name of 

I 2 
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Customs duties, and to have encouraged the 
increase and development of the system till it 
has reached its present unexampled magnitude. 

There is, however, evidence of the existence 
of these imports anterior to the times in which 
such considerations as the foregoing can be sup- 
posed to have had much influence ; and, not- 
withstanding the weight of Sir Edward Coke's 
opinion to the contrary, it seems probable that, 
they were originally of a Common-law cha- 
racter, and that, their name of ^' Customs," or 
"Customary" levies, points to their exaction 
by traditional prerogative. However this may 
be, their legislative origin cannot be traced 
back beyond the reign of Edward I., a.d. 1297, 
In the year 1400 they produced, or, rather, 
were let for, the trifling sum of £8,000. In 
the middle of the 17th century, they reached 
a yearly average of about £500,000. At 
the accession of George III., they yielded 
£2,000,000 : forty years afterwards, in 1800, 
the amount levied was about £11,000,000 : 
and in the year 1860-61, this sum had in- 
creased to £23,516,821, being an augmentation 
in the last century of nearly twelve-fold. 

Erom the date of our earliest records there 
has been a progressive tendency towards ren- 
dering the tariff lists less and less voluminous. 
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The principal reductions were made, as is well 
known, by the celebrated tariffs of 1842 and 
1845, the latter of which alone removed up- 
wards of 450 articles from the list of duty- 
paying goods ; but since that year, and under 
every government, continuous and decided pro- 
gress has been made in the same direction. 
In 1826, the number of articles sub- 



ject to duty was 



1841, 
1849, 
1853, 
1855, 
1860, 



» 



>> 



j> 



}j 



>j 



. . 1280 

1053 

515 

466 

414 

about 60 



But in 1826, and so late as 1842, export 
duties were levied on five principal articles, 
with nineteen subdivisions, besides an ad valo- 
rem duty of one-half per cent, chargeable, with 
a few exceptions, on all other goods exported. 

At present, no articles exported to foreign 
countries are subject to duty. 

The trade of the country has been further 
facilitated by the great diminution, which has 
taken place in the number of articles charged 
with ad valorem rates, while the actual list in 
1855 contains not more than forty, exclusive 
of the " unenumerated " articles, which pay 
from 5 to 10 per cent, on their value. 
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The Besults of Feee Trade Ebfohms. 

The more carefully these results are eon- 
aidered the more clearly it will be seen that, 
the application of free trade reforms has not 
only been perfectly succeasfiil when tried by 
the higher and larger tests of their effect upon 
the trade and general condition of the country, 
but no less successful as measures of finance. 

The plea of the necessities of the revenue is 
never likely to be disregarded in this ctumtry, 
where all are sensible that, the calls of the 
Exchequer must be fully provided for. But 
between a financial policy, which confines it- 
self within the hard and narrow limits of a 
restrictive system, and a line of procedure 
formed on a broader but not less carefully con- 
sidered view, not only for the means of main- 
taining a sufficiency of revenue in a manner 
the least burdensome to the country, and the 
least oppressive to the people, there is a great 
difference. 

Important as were the relaxations, which 

occurred at the various dates between 1820 

and 1840, still the fact remains that, prior to 

1842 the Custom and Excise continued almost 

lary, notwithstanding the increase of po- 

sn and the capabilities for larger trade. 
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Then came the change of policy. The naiTow 
lines of our restrictive system, so rigidly and 
so long adhered to, were then widened and 
shortened. The attempt was then made to ad- 
just the mode of raising the taxes with some 
regard to the industrial classes upon whom 
they chiefly fell. The result, as already shown, 
has been as instructive as salutary. Nothing 
can be more plainly shown than the success, 
as a mere policy of flnance, of the free trade 
reforms. 

We find, for example, in 1853, that, in spite 
of large and continuous remissions of duties, 
the gross produce of the Customs and Excise 
combined, was already £700,000 more than in 
1840. We see also that, the reductions of 
duties on articles previously over-taxed, was 
much more than compensated by an increase 
of revenue on articles upon which no reduction 
was made. Upon this ground we can under- 
stand (as Mr. Tooke says, in his work * On 
Prices '), how it happened that tea and tobacco, 
in 1853, yielded (even at undiminished high 
rates) 3^ millions more revenue than in 1840 ; 
and that spirits and malt exhibited a similar 
increase of 2 milliouB. 

The problem, therefore, has become (to use 
Mr. Tooke's language, with the alteration of 
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side of the common people. We should rejoice 
in a larger secondary and a smaller disposable 
population ; or, which is tantamount to this, 
in higher wages to the laborers, and lower 
rents to the landlords. But this cannot be 
effected, save by the people themselves; and 
that, not by violence on their part, or by any 
assertion, however successful, of a political 
equality with the other orders of the State. 
There is no way of achieving for them a better 
economical condition, than by means of a more 
advantageous proportion between the food of 
the country and the number of its inhabitants ; 
and no other way of securing the proportion, 
than by the growth of prudence and principle 
among themselves. It will be the aggregate 
effect of a higher taste, a higher intelligence, 
and, above all a widespread Christianity 
throughout the mass of the population; and 
thus the most efficient ministers of that gospel, 
which opens to them the door of Heaven, will 
be also the. most efficient ministers of their 
temporal comfort and prosperity upon Earth. 
Next to the salvation of their souls, one of the 
fondest aspirations on behalf of the general 
peasantry is, that they shall be admitted to a 
larger share of the world's abundance than 
now falls to their lot. But we feel assured 
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that, there is no method by which this can be 
wrested from the hands of the wealthier class. 
It can only be won from them by the insensible 
growth of their own virtue." 

This opiiiion will be shared by most readers. 
Jt is not desirable, nor is it believed to be de- 
sired by many in this country, that anything 
should be wrested from the wealthier classes ; 
but only that, there should be a more equal 
distribution among all classes, of the abundant 
gifts of nature, in all that concerns the neces- 
saries and conveniences of civilised life, and 
that, this should be won by the virtue of the 
people on the one side, from the just conces- 
sions of the wealthier classes on the other side, 
for the increase of wealth and its only true en- 
joyment to all. 

That this great object can be accomplished 
only by the wealthier classes taking upon them- 
selves the burden of taxation, for the relief of 
the poorer classes, thereby bringing the neces- 
saries and healthful conveniences of life within 
the reach of the poorest, and thereby lifting up 
the lowest to better hopes and higher self re- 
spect, was the opinion of Dr. Chalmers, and 
this was the unceasing aim of his ministry and 
labor of love on earth. 

It is a truth, which cannot be denied that, 
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life to the many is made too hard, too weari- 
some : that, this world's abundance is not fairly 
distributed, — is not distributed according to 
the original intention and design. 

There is a great and general mistake about 
the objects and duties of this life. As Dr. 
Johnson said : — ^^ Life consists not in a series 
of illustrious actions ; the greater part of our 
time passes in compliance with necessities — in 
the performance of daily duties — in the removal 
of small inconveniences — in the procurement 
of petty pleasures ; and we are well or ill at 
ease as the main stream of life glides smoothly, 
or is ruffled by small and frequent interruption." 

It is an ill part in a Government, which re- 
quires the whole of our time to be passed in 
compliance with necessities — in the perform- 
ance of daily duties ; which increases the small 
inconveniences and diminishes the petty plea- 
sures, and which prevents the main stream of 
life ft'om gliding smoothly, by many and not 
small interruptions. 

What Government on the face of the earth 
is free from this reproach ? 

Absurdities of Excise, Stamps, and 
Assessed Taxes. 

Injustice is the most proper term to apply 
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to all our duties of ^* Excise and Taxes," but 
some of the smaller of these are so absurdly 
partial and impoUtic, as interfering with par- 
ticular trades and with the health and enjoy- 
ment of the people, besides diminishing the 
field for their employment, that a special notice 
may here very properly be made of some of 
these absurdities and inconsistencies. 

The duty on post-horses and on horses kept 
for private use interferes injudiciously with the 
breeding of horses, and is, besides, an assess- 
ment inquisitorial and annoying in its character. 
The duty on carriages keeps back the trade of 
coach-making, and all the numerous arts con- 
nected with it. The tax on hackney and stage 
carriages is an injudicious tax on the healthful 
enjoyment and recreation of the middle and 
working classes. The various Excise duties 
or Licences, more or less hindrances to trade, 
are taxes on profits before they are made, and 
are the more obnoxious fi:om being extremely 
partial. There is no more reason why a man 
who sells tea, coffee, tobacco, or snuff, wine 
or spirits, should pay a licence fee, than a 
man who sells bread or meat or^ vegetables. 
There is no more reason why a man who 
carries on his back, into remote parts of the 
country, supplies of goods for the mind, in the 
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form of books and tracts, — or for the body, in 
the form of wearing apparel, or ornaments for 
the person, should pay the hawker's or pedlar's 
licence fee, than the bookseller or other trades- 
man in the town who sells the same articles. 
With more appearance of reason might the 
hawkers and pedlars be encouraged in their 
useful vocation. The answer given in Parlia- 
ment that, the tradesman's shop in the town is 
taxed, and therefore the hawker who sells the 
same articles without a shop ought to be taxed, 
is more absurd than the tax itself, for the tax 
is not on the shop, but on the house, and the 
hawker may pay the house tax though he carry 
his shop on his back. 

It is not easy to see why bankers should be 
burdened with a licence duty of £30 a year 
for liberty to pursue their calling, and mer- 
chants should go free. Nor why attomies, 
special pleaders and conveyancers, in London 
and ten miles round, should pay, for a certifi- 
cate to practise, £9 a year, or, if beyond that 
distance £6 a year, and why barristers should 
go free ; nor why a youth should be taxed 
with a stamp of £80 on his Articles of Clerk- 
ship to an attorney, and a pupil of a barrister 
should go untaxed ; nor why auctioneers should 
be obliged to take out a yearly licence charged 
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with a duty of <£10 for selling by public auc- 
tion, what might be sold by private contract 
without any duty; nor why pawnbrokers re- 
siding within London or Westminster, or with- 
in, what is still called, the two-penny post 
range, should be charged with a yearly licence 
of £15, or, residing elsewhere £7 10^.; nor 
why an appraiser should be charged with a 
yearly licence of £2 ; nor why a person going 
from town to town, or to other men's houses, 
carrying to sell or exposing to sale any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, should be charged yearly 
for a hawker's licence £4; and further, for 
every beast bearing or drawing a burden with 
which he shall travel £4 ; nor why vendors of 
medicines within the limits of the two-penny 
post, or within the City of Edinburgh, should be 
charged with a yearly licence of £2 ; and in any 
other city or borough, or in any town corporate, 
or in the towns of Manchester, Birmingham, 
or Sheffield, with a yearly licence of 10^., and 
in any other part of Great Britain with a 
licence of 55. ; nor why every person who lets 
to hire any hackney carriage within five miles 
from the General Post Office, in the City of 
London, should be charged with a yearly li- 
cence of £1 ; and for and in respect of every 
such licence a weekly duty, for every day in 
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the week, of 75., and for every day, except 
Sunday, Qs. ; nor why a licence, called specialj 
to be married, should be taxed with a stamp 
of £5, and a licence, not special, to be married, 
should be taxed with a IO5. stamp ; nor why 
marriage should be taxed at all ; nor why a 
licence to hold a perpetual curacy, not pro- 
ceeding upon a nomination, should be taxed 
with a stamp of <£3 IO5. ; nor why a licence 
for the non-residence of a clergyman on his 
living in England should be taxed with a stamp 
of «£1 ; nor why any other ecclesiastical licence 
in England or Scotland should be taxed with a 
stamp of £2. 

All these strangely inconsistent anomalies 
are unequal and unjust. But the injustice of 
many of these is accompanied with the grossest 
absurdity, as for instance ; in the case of auc- 
tioneers, when it is considered that, some of 
the auctioneers in towns are making large in- 
comes by their callings, while others in remoll 
parts of the country are hardly making enough 
to pay the duty. The same remark applies to 
the business carried on by a first-rate banking- 
house in the metropolis, and by a banker in a 
small country town. It is obviously impossible 
to assess such duties in any given proportion 
to the incomes of the contributors, and being 
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fixed on a few callings only, without any re- 
gard to the means or ability of the parties to 
bear them, they are all manifestly partial and 
unjust. 

With respect to the Stamp duties generally, 
and especially the stamp duties on Probates, 
Legacies and Successions, there are such re- 
markable instances of unjust and oppressive 
taxation that, the wonder is they were ever 
suffered to be imposed, and still greater won- 
der that, they have been suffered to remain so 
long. 

With respect to the duty of Successions, now 
fixed on the whole landed property of the 
kingdom, this is one of the most marvellous 
instances of confiscation, under the name of 
taxation, ever permitted in this coimtry. 

It is impossible to suppose that, the land- 
owners were aware of the operation of this 
most scandalous law when they allowed it to 
pass. It is the nearest approach to confisca- 
tion, ever made in this country by constitu- 
tional authority, being the legalised seisure of 
capital, so contrived that, in the course of time 
it must operate to confiscate a large portion of 
the unentailed landed property of the country. 

If this law remain for half a century, its 
operation must be to make a very large portion 

K 2 
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of the land of this country change hands. 
When this law is felt in its full effect, it will 
be found to change the ownership of many of 
the oldest family estates in the kingdom ; and 
if by the conservative power of entails many of 
these estates be still preserved in the old an- 
cestral line, some of the possessors will find 
themselves with incomes so reduced as to be 
quite unequal to their apparent position as 
lords of the soil, and quite inadequate to main- 
tain what are now considered to be the neces- 
sary honors and hospitalities of the ancient 
house, 

No law that ever passed was so fatal to the 
wealth and power of the Landed Aristocracy of 
Great Britain, as the law, which imposed the 
succession duty on landed estates. By a slow 
but sure process, this addition to the inevitable 
burdens upon land will work the downfall of a 
large portion of the present families, which 
constitute the landed aristocracy of the king- 
dom. Estates will change hands, and time- 
honored names will be obliterated from rent- 
rolls and be remembered no more. These will 
be absorbed by the great capitals, accumulated 
in trade. The merchant-prinees will be the 
lords of the land, and many of the present 
landlords or their generations will become the 
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laborers ; until the same process, in the course 
of time, works back the same results. But, in 
the meantime, the sources of national pro- 
sperity are impaired. Land will have depre- 
ciated in price and trade will have diminished 
in proportion ; for the capital of the country- 
will have diminished in greater proportion. 
Trade must ever be, in a great measure, depen- 
dent for prosperity on the prosperity of the 
land, which is and ever must be the basis of 
the nation's wealth. As land deteriorates in 
price, so must capital and trade diminish in 
quantity, and if the price of land be not re- 
duced, the produce of the land will be less. A 
flourishing state of trade, and a depressed state 
of agriculture, is a state of things never known, 
and never can occur in this country. It may 
be taken as an axiom in political economy that, 
the interests of land and trade are identical and 
inseparable : — that, taxation injurious to one is 
injurious to both : — therefore^ it is the interest 
of both that land should not be over-burdened 
with taxation. The equilibrium has been more 
seriously disturbed by the imposition of the 
succession duty upon land, than by any former 
act of the legislature, and such a false step in 
legislation once taken is not easily retraced. 
The only way left is, to sweep away at once 
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the old and injurious system, and with it all 
recent appendages. The argument against the 
succession duty loses its force, if the tax on 
personal property, under like circumstances, be 
maintained. The justification of one injustice 
by the perpetration of another, is an argument 
that prevails. The Probate and Legacy duties, 
imposed many years ago on personal property, 
were unjust and impolitic measures, but, to 
preserve the equilibrium, the same injustice 
was extended to land, and the argument for 
that was irresistible, if the former injustice 
must be maintained, but the impolicy of both 
remained the same. 

Hear what the most eminent Lawyer of these 
times says of this fatal measure to the fair 
fields of England. 

The following are the words of Lord St. 
Leonards in his " Handy Book " — 

" I must conclude by reminding you of the 
Succession Duty Act (16 and 17 Vict. c. 51), 
which has deprived property of half its charms ; 
it is as if a blight had fallen on the fair fields 
of England. 

" Every man has the right to keep his parch- 
ments — ^his sheep-skins — in his own box, in 
his own house : no one has a right to pry into 
the contents of his settlements. Now, every 
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man's settlement must be open to the tax- 
office, and to the Government of the day, ever 
on the watch for a new succession, in order to 
levy a new duty. If, for example, a stipend 
is provided for an old servant, who dies, as 
even annuitants sometimes must, that creates 
a succession, and the person entitled to the 
property has to pay duty for his new enjoy- 
ment. You cannot, when liable to duty, cut 
trees on your estate beyond the value of <£10 
a year, without giving notice to the tax-officer, 
and paying duty. Mr. Pitt in the plenitude 
of his power, was foiled in his attempt to in- 
troduce a much milder impost on Successions 
than is fixed upon them by the law to which I 
have referred you. The net is large and wide- 
spread, and the tax, from its nature, is the 
most vexatious burden ever laid upon property 
in England." 

This was a rash and weak experiment in 
legislation, proceeding on the false and foolish 
notion of compensating one wrong by the com- 
mission of another and greater of the same 
kind. Instead of the Succession Duty acting 
as an equilibrium to the Probate and Legacy 
Duties, — instead of preserving the balance be- 
tween Eeal and Personal Property, — the direct 
operation is to impose an additional and heavier 
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duty on both. We can never compensate 
wrong by wrong, and wrong can never become 
right, though, by a power beyond human 
agency, good prevails over evil ; not through 
the evil, but in spite of it ; as in the instance 
of the Succession Duty, which, will, sooner or 
later, be swept away with the Probate and 
Legacy Duty, and all such unjust and impoUtic 
taxes. 

In the competition between good and evil in 
the aflfairs of this world, it is the j&rst duty of 
a Christian Legislature to act on the principle 
of equal justice, and not to seek by compensa- 
Hon to make injustice less intolerable. Every 
such attempt must fail, because it can only 
aggravate the original wrong, by making it 
greater and more permanent. 

Especially applicable is this moral truth to 
the political interests of this great commercial 
country. " We are," as Mr. Tooke remarks, — 
" Competitors in a race in which the smallest 
inequalities of pressure may give an advantage 
or a victory to rivals who, with greater skill, 
or greater prudence, have provided for a more 
unfettered command of their natural aptitude 
for the contest." And, as he wisely adds : — 
^'No Free Trade Financier will imperil the 
public credit by rash and weak experiments ; 
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but, while he regards caution as his first 
duty, he will also regard improvement as his 
first maxim." 

In imposing taxes, he will be the most 
skilful financier who can imagine himself in the 
position of the person liable to pay any parti- 
cular tax. 

It is impossible to suppose that many of 
these profitless and vexatious imposts would 
ever have been laid upon the people of this 
country, if Statesmen had by experience, or 
even by imagination, attained an adequate 
notion of the personal inconvenience, as a 
necessary consequence. And what is public 
good, but an aggregation of personal conveni- 
ence? 

The greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, can never be incompatible with the welfare 
of any nation. 

General Eeview. 

In reviewing the taxation of this country, it 
is impossible to come to any other conclusion 
than that, it has grown up with the country, 
and has been imposed from time to time, under 
pressing emergencies, without any system, by 
selfish and interested classes, who consulted 
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with property, except we obtain some more 
acceptable equivalent in its stead. And the 
benefits derived from the institution of govern- 
ment, though of the highest importance, being 
neither so very obvious nor striking as to be 
readily felt and appreciated by the bulk of the 
people, there is, in the great majority of cases, 
a strong disinclination to the payment of direct 
taxes. 

" For this reason^ Governments have gene- 
rally had recourse to those that are indirect In- 
stead of exciting the prejudices of their sub- 
jects by openly demanding a portion of their 
incomes, they have taxed the articles on which 
these incomes are usually expended. This in- 
genious plan conceals the amount of taxation and 
makes its payment appear in some measure volun- 
tary. 

The tax being generally paid, in the first 
instance, by the producers, the purchasers con- 
found it with the actual price of the commodity. 
No separate demand being made upon them for 
the tax, it escapes their recollection, and the 
article, which they receive, seems the fair equi- 
valent of the sacrifice made in acquiring it. 
Such taxes have also the advantage of being 
paid by degrees, in small portions, and at the 
time when the commodities are wanted for con- 
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sumption, or when it is most convenient for the 
consumer to pay for them." 

Any more conclusive argument than this 
against indirect taxation it is impossible to 
imagine. This is very like the reasoning of a 
set of thieves or swindlers. And the meaning 
of it all is that, the Government intentionally 
deceives the people, who being ignorant and 
confused are unconscious that they are swindled, 
the fact of the tax " escapes their recollection," 
so they are deceived and defrauded without 
knowing it. The question, whether or not this 
deception be for the benefit of the people, re- 
mains the same, whether they be deceived or 
not. If this " ingenious plan " be really for 
their benefit, by lightening the burden or 
otherwise, nothing can be said against it ; but 
if, on the contrary, the burden be greatly in- 
creased and the evil greatly aggravated, by 
placing the greater part of the burden on the 
wrong shoulders, then this " ingenious plan " is 
a most disgraceful fraud. 

Such was the origin of this " ingenious plan " 
of indirect taxation, with all its extravagant 
accompaniments of Excise and Customs Ofiicers, 
Preventive service, and legions of officials, and 
all the shocking consequences. Until the reign 
of Charles the First, no considerable attempt 
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had been made to substitute indirect for direct 
taxation ; and that attempt, when made, gave 
rise to much political agitation. 

That unfortunate King's object was to obtain 
more money, but to obtain it by this means was 
held by many, at that time, to be nothing less 
than swindling. 

It is much to be regretted, when a person of 
admitted ability and great industry lends him- 
self to the Government for the support of views, 
which no one can believe he seriously enter- 
tains ; and if he should be influenced by the 
emoluments of a place under the Government, 
the fewer places at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the better, and very few would be at 
their disposal if all indirect taxes were at once 
swept away. 

When the chief argument in favor of any 
measure rests on concealment, that alone affords 
a strong ground for suspicion that, something 
unfavorable to a fair conclusion is concealed. 
The pretended " advantage of being paid by 
degrees, in small portions," is very like a re- 
commendation of slow poison, because it may 
be administered "by degrees, in small por- 
tions." 

What, if our revenue laws do depress and 
diminish the trade and manufactures of the 
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country, — do deprive the laborer of the fair 
reward of his labor, — do sink all the labor- 
ing-classes more or less in poverty, and often 
in guilt and wretchedness,— what, then, is this 
"ingenious plan of concealment,'' but a dis- 
graceful trick and shameful fraud upon the 
People ? 

Not on such ground as this, however ingeni- 
ous the plan, can it be much longer maintained. 
When education has opened the eyes of the 
working-classes, — when they see the large 
undue proportion of the whole taxation, which 
they are paying out of their wages of labor, 
and the large amount of unnecessary suffering 
thereby inflicted upon them, they will no longer 
consent to this treatment, and then the Govern- 
ment will find that, the most ingenious plan, 
which human ingenuity can devise is, — ^to con- 
sult the real welfare of the people. 

What folly for a man to do that now, which 
he must certainly undo again by repentance, or 
be undone for ever ! 

What folly for a Government to do that now, 
which some other Government must certainly 
undo, or the country must be undone for ever ! 

The first step to show the people their true 
position is, the simplification of the Public Ac- 
counts, that the people may understand them. 
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Instead of mystifying to confuse and deceive, 
it is the duty as well as the policy of every 
Government to simplify, for the purpose of 
making everything clear and intelligible to all. 
Against the authority of Mr. M^Culloch, for 
mystification and deception, the following 
opinion of the late Sir Eobert Peel may be 
quoted for those who are disposed to look back 
to his opinion as an authority on this subject. 

. In his speech, on moving the appointment of 
a Finance Committee, 15th February, 1828, he 
said : — " There is one point on which I have 
always had a strong feeling. I allude to the 
advantage and necessity of a simplification of 
the Public Accounts. No man is more desir- 
ous than I am to see the public accounts pre- 
sented in the simplest possible form. I see no 
reason why we should not in this respect follow 
the example set us by France and the United 
States of America. I am quite certain that, 
we should do well to profit by such examples, 
and I can see no disadvantage attending it." 

And again : — " I am convinced that, nothing 
can be more fruitless or impolitic than to intro- 
duce anything like mystification or suppression 
into a view of the public finances of the empire. 
These matters are, I take it, much more simple 
than they appear to be on the face of ordinary 
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official statements of them. There is, in fact, 
not the slightest difference between the calcu- 
lations formed upon many millions, and upon a 
few pounds, or between the expenditure of a 
humble individual, and that of a rich and 
powerful country. They depend upon the same 
principles, and must be governed by the same 
laws, and one might as well contend that the 
rules of arithmetic applying to the sums with 
which we ordinarily deal in the course of dq- 
mestic occurrences — that those rules do not 
apply to the division or sub-division of many 
millions of money, as to suppose that, the 
finances of a country, however great or impor- 
tant they may be, must not, after all, rest on 
the same principles and be governed by the 
same rule as the finances of an individual." 

It is true that, the speeches in Parliament of 
the late Sir Robert Peel may be referred to in 
support of almost any view of almost any ques- 
tion of State policy, which ever came before 
him as a Statesman, and that his imperfect 
perception or acknowledgment of any fixed 
principle renders him but an uncertain authority 
on any great question of State policy. This is 
true, though this will be more apparent when 
a greater distance of time shall have intervened. 
In the meantime, the late Sir Robert Peel may 
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be assumed to be as good an authority, at least, 
as the late Mr. McCuUoch, on the subject of 
taxation ; and to those who think so, the fol- 
lowing opinion, expressed by Sir Eobert Peel, 
in his place in the House of Commons, in his 
speech on the Income Tax, on the 23rd March, 
1842, may be worthy of notice. Speaking of 
all taxes, direct or indirect, as bearing more 
or less unequally on those who pay them, he 
said : — 

" All indirect taxation has a natural tendency 
to produce injustice, and I have ever thought 
that, the chief argument relied on in opposition 
to the taxation of articles of consumption was 
that, if beer or any such article were exposed 
to it, the tax always operated unjustly ^ 

And, in a former debate on taxation, on the 
30th April, 1833, he said : — " Indirect taxa- 
tion may be carried too far. It has limits be- 
yond which it gives rise to smuggling, and 
defeats the object in view." 

In this view he seems to have been strength- 
ened by experience, for, in making his financial 
statement to the House of Commons, on the 
IJth March, 1842, he spoke as follows : — ^^ If, 
then, it be necessary for me to have fresh taxa- 
tion, shall I lay it upon articles of subsistence 
- — upon those articles, which may appear to 

L 
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some superfluities, but which are now become 
almost the necessaries of life ? I cannot con- 
sent to increase the taxation upon articles of 
subsistence consumed by the great body of the 
laboring portion of the community. I do think 
that, you have had conclusive proof that, you 
have arrived at the limits of profitable taxation 
on articles of subsistence. I advise you not to 
increase taxation in this respect, for, if you do, 
most assuredly you will be defeated in your 
object." 

If, then, this be a true and safe view, why 
should not the Government cordially co-operate 
with the People for that which most concerns 
the common interests of all, for the establish- 
ment of the wisest and best system of taxation, 
which human ingenuity can devise, not by 
stealthy and indirect, but by open and direct 
means ? And what is there, in the plan here 
proposed, that any party or class can fairly 
complain of? 

Here is no change proposed to the injury of 
any party, — ^no interference with vested rights, 
— ^no partial legislation for class interests, — and 
no innovation on the principles of the British 
Constitution ; but simply a return to a law 180 
years old, (then only an ancient law restored) 
— passed in the reign of one of the great- 
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itili^^^f 3tions of property, by distributing the State 
:es equally over all realised property. One 
1 the same tax, and one only, is proposed to 
levied on all realised property, within the 
3fined description, and this, being a direct tax 
asily levied and collected at a comparatively 
rifling cost, will pass directly from the pockets 
of the people into the Exchequer of the State, 
undiminished by hosts of revenue officers and 
those inseparable consequences, fi^ud and neg- 
ligence. 

The land would then bear only a just pro- 
portion of the State taxation, and that would 
be much less than the land bears now. 

The produce of one equal per centage Pro- 

L 2 
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perty tax, and one small proportionate Personal 
tax, with the revenue from the Crown Lands, 
would then constitute the whole Income of the 
Nation. 

The expenditure of this Income by the Go- 
vernment, now theoretically, but not practi- 
cally under the control of the People, would 
then be both theoretically and practically under 
their control ; or, if not, it would then be their 
own fault. 

It is in vain for the People to talk of Ad- 
ministrative Eeform, imtil they have obtained 
this control, and the first step to this is, a full 
and correct understanding of the actual state 
of the Public Accounts. This can be obtained 
only by Accounts of Eeceipts and Payments in 
an intelligible form, duly vouched and audited. 

This is only common prudence in the conduct 
of every private family, and, as Adam Smith 
said : — " What is common prudence in the con- 
duct of every private family, can scarce be folly 
in that of a great Kingdom." An exact know- 
ledge of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Nation cannot be less desirable to an honest 
and well-meaning Government, than to the 
People ; and the greater the revenue and ex- 
penditure, the more important is this knowledge 
for guarding against unnecessary expenses. 
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As shrewdly remarked by Archbishop Whate- 
ly, it is a curious circumstance and the reverse 
of what many would expect that, the expenses 
called for by a real or imagined necessity of 
those who have large incomes are greater in 
proportion, than those of persons with slender 
means ; and, consequently, a larger proportion 
of what are called the rich are in embarrassed 
circumstances, than the poorer. This is often 
overlooked, because the absolute number oi those 
with large incomes is so much less that, of 
course, the absolute number of persons under 
pecuniary difficulties, in the poorer classes, 
must form a very great majority. 

But if you look to the proportions it is quite 
the reverse. Take the number of persons of 
each amount of income, divided into classes, 
from £100 per annum up to £100,000 per an- 
num, and you will find the per centage of those 
who are under pecuniary difficulties continually 
augmenting as you go upwards. And when 
you come to Sovereign States, whose revenues 
are reckoned by millions, you will hardly find 
one that is not deeply involved in debt ! So 
that it would appear that, the larger the in- 
come, the harder it is to live within it. 

When men of great revenues live in splen- 
dour and sensuality, they are apt to plead that, 
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this is expected of them, which may be, perhaps, 
sometimes true, in the sense that, such conduct 
is anticipated as probable ; not true as implying 
that, it is required or approved. A person may 
fairly expect that another who has received 
kindnesses from him, should protect him in 
distress; yet he may have reason to expect 
that, he will not. "England expects every 
man to do his duty ;" but it would be chime- 
rical to expect a universal performance of duty. 

What may be reasonably expected (in one 
sense of the word) must be precisely the prac- 
tice of the majority; since it is the majority of 
instances that constitutes probability. What 
may be reasonably expected (in the other sense) 
is something much beyond the practice of the 
generality ; as long, at least, as it shall be true 
that, " Narrow is the way that leadeth to life, 
and few there be that find it." 

What, then, may be expected from Govern- 
ment it is needless to say ; but, as sure as the 
majority of instances constitutes probability, so 
surely may the people expect that, if they do 
not themselves understand and look after their 
own interests, they will be mismanaged, and the 
expenditure of public monies will not be always 
regulated by a due regard to public interest. 

The argument of Coleridge and others, often 
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used, as to the produce of those taxes the ex- 
penditure of which is amongst our own fellow- 
subjects, may and does mislead not a few; 
Powder and gims and ships of war cost a grea\ 
deal, but this cost is a gain to the manufac- 
turers of powder, guns, &c. And thus, som* 
people bring themselves to fancy that, the 
country altogether does not sustain any loss at 
all. Of course, if a heavy expenditure be in- 
curred in armaments, when necessary for the 
defence of our just rights, this is not to be ac- 
counted a waste, any more than the cost of 
bolts and locks to keep out thieves. But the 
argument, as often used, does not at all look to 
any such necessity, but would equally hold 
good if the money had been expended in gun- 
powder to be expended in fire-works, or in 
paying soldiers for amusing us with sham- 
fights. For, in that case, also, the expenditure 
would have gone to our own people equally. 

The fallacy consists in not perceiving that, 
though the labor of the gun-powder makers, 
soldiers, &c., is not unproductive to thein^ inas- 
much as they are paid for it, it is unproductive 
to UB^ as it leaves no valuable results. If gun- 
powder be employed in blasting rocks, so as to 
open a rich vein of ore or coal, or to make a use- 
ful road, the manufacturer gets his payment for 
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it just the same as if it had been made into 
fireworks ; but, then, the mine or the road will 
remain as an article of wealth to him who has 
so employed it. After haying paid for the 
powder, he will be still richer than he was be- 
fore ; whereas, if he had employed it for fire- 
works, he would have been so much the poorer, 
since it would have left no results. 

When, however, war expenditure does result 
in the conquest of some territory, and this ter- 
ritory brings in some tribute or other profit, 
beyond the cost of conquering it and keeping 
it in subjection, — ^which is not often the case, 
—then, it must be admitted,— waiving aU con- 
siderations of justice and humanity, — ^that some- 
thing has been gained. But the revenue thus 
wrested from a subjugated country, must evi- 
dently impoverish the one party, as much, at 
least, as it enriches the other. 

On the other hand, the revenue, derived from 
other lands by commerce, enriches both parties; 
since the exchange of a cargo of hardware, for 
instance, for a cargo of silks, implies that, the 
one who parts with the silk for the hardware, 
finds the latter the more valuable to him, and 
vice versa. And thus, both advance in pro- 
sperity. 

As Archbishop What ely observes : — ^ ' Though 
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we are not to believe that regular temporal re- 
wards and punishments are dispensed, under the 
moral government of God to nations, yet, the 
general rule, by which temperance and integrity 
and industry tend, in private life, to promote 
each man's health and reputation and pro- 
sperity, is applicable to nations also. Unprin- 
cipled aggression will, usually, provoke, sooner 
or later, a formidable retaliation; and, on the 
other hand, moderation and good faith have 
manifestly a general tendency to promote peace 
and internal prosperity." 

The moral rule to be drawn from these re- 
marks is that, it is one of the first duties of 
every people to look to their ways and mind 
their own aflfairs. 

Now, the first step to minding one's own 
aflfairs is, to understand them ; and this should 
be the first object of a free and intelligent 
people. By far the greatest part of the evils 
in this and every other country, may be traced 
.to bad legislation ; a cause which never could 
have existed, or, at least, never would have 
been permitted to continue, if the people had 
better understood their own aflfairs. It is im- 
possible to suppose that, the sacrifice of vast 
wealth on the part of a whole people, for the 
gain — and that, comparatively, a trifling gain — 
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of a handful of monopolists, would have been 
submitted to patiently, so often and so long as 
it has been, as a necessary effect of the system 
pursued, if that system had been better under- 
stood in its effects. But the fact is, the gain 
has been concentrated^ and the loss diffused. 
This would not have occurred so often as it 
has, were it not that this diffusion of the loss 
causes its existence, — ^that is, its existence as a 
loss so increased,— to be unperceived. 

If thirty millions of persons are each vir- 
tually taxed half-a-crown a year in the in- 
creased price of some article, through the pro- 
hibition of ft^ee trade, perhaps not above a 
shilling of this goes to those who profit by 
the monopoly. But this thirty millions of 
shillings, amounting to £1,500,000 per annum, 
is divided, perhaps, among a few hundred per- 
sons, who clearly perceive whence their revenue 
is derived ; and who, when such an income is 
at stake, will combine together, and use every 
effort and artifice to keep up the monopoly. 
The losers, on the other hand, the people, not 
only have, each, much less at stake, but are, 
usually, ignorant that they do lose by this 
monopoly, else they would not readily submit 
to pay half-a-crown, or even one shilling, as a 
direct pension to a few hundred men who had 
no claim on them. 



^ 
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Such was the effect, but in a much more aggra- 
vated degree, of our system of Corn-Laws, and 
other prohibitory or restrictive laws on articles 
of food or other daily necessaries ; some of the 
worst of which are now repealed, but too mauy 
of which still remain. 

Of these, the Customs and Excise Laws and 
a multitude of other cases come under the 
general formula before stated ; the tendency to 
over-rate the amount of whatever is seen and 
known, as compared with what is unknown, or 
less known, unseen and indefinite. 

It is inconceivable, if the people understood 
this, that they would so patiently submit to 
it. The people feel sorely, but do not see the 
heavy burden which they are bearing. This is 
the effect of the " indirect taxes, which have 
been the greatest favorites both of princes 
and subjects;" and, ^'for this reason, govern- 
ments have generally had recourse to those 
that are indirect^'^ because " this ingenious plan 
conceals the amount of taxation, and makes it 
appear in some measure voluntary " ! 

Governments must, indeed, have been at 
their wits' end when they resorted to taxes on 
the necessaries of life, in food and clothing, — 
on knowledge, in paper (now happily abolished), 
and on discoveries for the benefit of mankind. 
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in Patents for inventions, — ^when they stooped 
to pick the pockets of pedlai*s and pawnbrokers, 
attomies and auctioneers, special pleaders and 
appraisers, conveyancers and cabdrivers, bankers 
and bagsmen, and some other helpless victims, 
of a few pounds a year in the form of fees for 
licences to trade and to practise their callings ! 
That these miserable shifty contrivances should 
ever have been resorted to is strange, but that 
these should be continued in the days of intel- 
lectual advancement is marvellous, and not a 
little discreditable to the present state of na- 
tional intelligence. 

By the plan proposed all these great and 
small impediments to progress would be at once 
swept away, and the whole revenue of the 
State would be drawn directly from the simple 
source of all national wealth, and in a manner 
open and intelligible to all classes. 

Suppose this system of taxation with free 
trade in full operation. What, then, may we 
fairly expect, would be the wealth of Great 
Britain, the undisputed market of the world ? 
What, then, would be the prosperity of the 
People, and the greatness of the nation ? 

It is for the People to answer these questions 
and accomplish these objects for themselves. 
All that is needful is, '' steadfastness within. 
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and an immoveable resolve;" — a united will, 
with united action. This has been the secret 
of success with all the mighty hunters of man- 
kind, from Nimrod to Napoleon ; and, if often 
applied with success to the objects of personal 
ambition, it is, surely, not the less applicable 
when the objects are, the wealth of the Nation 
and the welfare of the People. 

In reviewing the evidence, here brought to- 
gether, of the results of our present advance to 
free trade, the following appear to be just con- 
clusions : — 

1. That every step towards Free Trade has 
been immediately followed by a large increase 
of revenue to the State, and rise in the rate of 
profits and wages, with corresponding increase 
of employment and comforts to all the working 
classes. 

2. That to the removal of impediments is to 

« 

be attributed the great and rapid growth of 
tbe foreign trade, and the present flourishing 
condition of the agriculture of the country. 

3. That, but for the relief thus afforded, the 
burden of taxation, aggravated by the evils of 
Customs and Excise Duties, which diminish 
the real value of wages, by rendering a large 
class of imported articles, more or less neces- 
saries of daily life, scarce and dear, and still 
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further aggravated by complicated and vexa- 
tious laws, which kept back industry and 
capital from profitable employment, must have 
reduced Trade and Agriculture, and, conse- 
quently, all classes of people in this country, 
to a state of unexampled depression and 
misery. 

4. That, in a country like Great Britain, of 
circumscribed area, with a manufacturing popu- 
lation and large external trade, political liberty 
alone is not sufficient to preserve society from 
danger of retrogression; but that, quite as 
vital to the general interests is a perfect free- 
dom of trade and industry, aud an equal ad- 
justment of taxation. 

5. That, all experience has proved that, by 
repealing Customs and Excise duties, and so 
framing legislation as to make available the 
immense resources at command, and to bring 

■ 

within reach of the great body of the popula- 
tion, not only the necessaries of daily life, but 
also other articles of comparative luxury and 
comfort, by reducing these to the lowest market 
price, the revenue will be placed upon a more 
firm and safe basis, and the number and amount 
of the taxes may be greatly diminished. 

6. That, all experience has proved that, ex- 
tension of markets, and a vast increase of 
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demand, take place concurrently with a gra- 
dual diminution in the cost of imported com- 
modities, with a range of prices so free from 
extreme and artificial fluctuations as to tend 
rapidly to a level, interrupted only by such 
variations as arise wholly from mercantile or 
natural causes. 

7. That, the events, which have taken place 
since 1845, justify the confident expectation 
that, the adoption of Free Trade by foreign 
countries is simply a question of time, the fact 
being that, every year, which is suffered by 
foreign countries to elapse, before they adopt 
the same commercial level as Great Britain, 
will be so many years of a balance of tradfe*in 
favor of this country. ^ 

8. That, the principle is invariably true 
and safe to be relied on, that every reduction 
of duties, which admits a larger quantity of 
the produce of foreign countries, must, at least, 
be paid for by commodities, which it is profit- 
able to this country to export, whatever may 
be the degree of folly or wisdom displayed in 
the tariffs of the foreign countries to which 
they are sent. 

It is, therefore, certain that, the country 
with low duties obtains the benefit of a larger 
trade, and it is equally certain that, hostile 
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high duties injure chiefly the revenue and sub- 
jects of the State, which imposes them. It 
follows, as a necessary consequence that, the 
country, which imposes no duties gains the 
benefit of a still larger trade. 

These principles were comprised in that 
celebrated Petition from the merchants of 
London, prepared by Mr. Thomas Todke, and 
presented by Mr. Alexander Baring, after- 
wards Lord Ashburton, on the 8th May, 1820, 
to the House of Commons. 

In that Petition it was stated : — 
" That, the prevailing prejudices in favor of 
the protective or restrictive system may be 
traced to the erroneous supposition that, every 
importation of foreign commodities occasions a 
diminution or discouragement to our own pro- 
ductions to the same extent ; whereas, it may 
be clearly shown that, although the particular 
description of production, which could not 
stand against unrestrained foreign competition, 
would be discouraged, yet, as no importation 
could be continued for any length of time 
without a corresponding exportation direct or 
indirect, there would be an encouragement, for 
the purpose of that exportation, of some other 
production, to which our situation might be 
better suited ; thus affording, at least, an equal. 
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and probably, a greater, and, certainly, a 
more beneficial employment to our own capital 
and labor. 

" That, of the numerous protective and pro- 
hibitory duties of our commercial code, it may 
be proved that, while all operate as a very 
heavy tax on the community at large, very 
few are of any ultimate benefit to the da Js 
in whose favor they were originally instituted, 
and none to the extent of the loss occasioned 
by them to other classes." 

And, with regard to the Customs Duties, 
the Petitioners made the following important 
admission : — 

"As long as the necessity for the present 
amount of revenue subsists, your Petitioners 
cannot expect so important a branch of it as 
the Customs to be given up, nor to be mate- 
rially diminished, unless some substitute, less 
objectionable, be suggested.'^ 

If. the time and state of public opinion be 
considered, when this remarkable document 
was produced, — ^now more than forty years 
ago, — the close and accurate reasoning, and 
the forcible expression of the whole will be the 
more striking ; and this Petition will certainly 
be recorded in history as the foundation stone 
on which Free Trade has been established, and 
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high duties injure chiefly the revenue and sub-' 
jects of the State, which imposes them. It 
follows, as a necessary consequence that, the 
country, which imposes no duties gains the 
benefit of a still larger trade. 

These principles were comprised in that 
celebrated Petition, from the merchants of 
London, prepared by Mr. Thomas Tooke, and 
presented by Mr. Alexander Baring, after- 
wards Lord Ashburton, on the 8th May, 1820, 
to the House of Commons. 

In that Petition it was stated : — 
" That, the prevailing prejudices in favor of 
the protective or restrictive system may be 
traced to the erroneous supposition that, every 
importation of foreign commodities occasions a 
diminution or discouragement to our own pro- 
ductions to the same extent ; whereas, it may 
be clearly shown that, although the particular 
description of production, which could not 
stand against unrestrained foreign competition, 
would be discouraged, yet, as no importation 
could be continued for any length of time 
without a corresponding exportation direct or 
indirect, there would be an encouragement, for 
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on it will be found inscribed, in imperishable 
letters, the honored name of Thomas Tooke. 

In the book from which these abridged ex- 
tracts are taken, all the principal objections to 
the .proposed scheme are very fully stated and 
answered. But to introduce these objections 
and answers here would lead too far away 
from the present object, and the proposed New 
Scheme of Taxation, therefore, is left in the 
abridged form here given, to speak for itself. 
Those who are capable of considering it in all 
its bearings will see that, there is no foundation 
for the objection that ; " To impose the chief 
burden of taxation on Land, Houses, and other 

« 

realised property, is to tax wealth, or, to con- 
fiscate the property of the wealthy." 

It was a wise maxim of Lord Bacon to 
^^make a stand upon the ancient way, and 
look about to discover what is the best way ;" 
or, in the language of Scripture : " Stand ye 
in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein;" 
neither changing at once anything that is esta- 
blished, merely because of some evils actually 
existing, without considering whether we can 
substitute something that is on the whole 
better, nor again, steadily rejecting every plan 
or system that can be proposed, till one can be 
found that is open to no objection at all. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 

As long as Ireland continues united to Eng- 
land, I object to consider Ireland separately 
from England, as a subject for exceptional 
legislation. 

I cannot admit that, the long continuance of 
distress in Ireland is a good cause for intro- 
ducing into Ireland a principle of legislation 
different from that in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. 

I hold it to be practically impossible to 
maintain laws, for any considerable length of 
time, in one part of the kingdom, materially 
differing from the laws in another part of the 
kingdom, without producing discontent, and 
endangering revolution. 

This has been tried in Ireland, and has 
brought discontent to the verge of revolution. 

No Government on the face of the earth has 
ever governed on the principle of equal justice, 
nor ever approximated to that principle, until 
forced by fear of the consequences of mis- 
government. 
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In Ireland the monstrous mockery of justice, 
which prevailed for centuries, has long been 
abandoned, and the laws are now as fairly ad- 
ministered in Ireland as in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. 

The distress in Ireland, therefore, whatever 
the cause, cannot be attributed to the law, any 
more in Ireland than in England. 

Therefore, to seek the remedy for distress in 
Ireland in any special and exceptional legisla- 
tion would be only giving cause for discontent 
and revolution in other parts of the kingdom. 

If the Irish, with their Eoman Catholic 
Priests, had been located in Scotland, and the 
Scotch, with their Presbyterian Preachers had 
been located in Ireland, Scotland would now 
be in a much worse state than Ireland, and 
Ireland would be the most thriving part of the 
kingdom. 

No greater mistake can be made than to 
attempt to adapt different laws to different 
races in the same kingdom. Such an attempt 
must disintegrate any kingdom composed of 
different races, influenced by different religions. 

In such cases there is only one safe way of 
proceeding, and that is, to frame the laws on 
the principles of equal justice to all races and 
all religions. 
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The principles of the Christian religion are 
applicable to religions of all denominations. 

This is not only consistent with the Chris- 
tian principle, but is the test of the true spirit 
of Christianity. 

Therefore, that country is best governed 
where the laws are framed and administered in 
the Christian spirit. 

In this way only can any connection really 
exist between the Church and the State. No 
Act of Parliament can make that connection, 
and if the laws be inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian spirit, that is evidence that, no such con- 
nection really exists. 

If the Christian principle be the rule of the 
State, ipso facto the Church and the State 
are united. 

I am not aware that there is any civilised 
State, which does not recognise and support 
some religious expression of the community, or 
in which the religious expression is not con- 
trolled and guided by the State. 

It is commonly said that, in the United 
States of America there is no such recognition, 
and the State in no way controls and guides 
the religious expression of the community. 

But, so far from this being true, there is 
no country where religious and secular educa- 
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tion are more guided, and, therefore, in some 
respects, controlled by the State, than in the 
United States of America. There the first 
signs of a new Town, even in the remote wil- 
derness of the far West, are the Church and 
the School-house, for the erection of which all 
facilities and encouragement are aflEbrded by 
the State. The foundation of the School- 
teaching is always the Old Testament, and 
of the Church-teaching the New Testament. 
What better evidence can be given of the 
connection of Church and State, than this 
recognition of the Christian doctrine by the 
State, and this religious expression by the 
community? There can be no more connec- 
tion between Church and State than this in 
England or anywhere. There can be no par- 
ticular ecclesiastical organisation exclusively 
identical with the kingdom of Heaven ; and if 
this be true of the spiritual, it must be true of 
the civil. The kingdom of Heaven is no more 
identical with any earthly organisation, either 
ecclesiastical or secular, than it is with geo- 
graphical boundaries or worldly ceremonies. 
The kingdom of Christ is not of this world, 
but Christ is the Head of all communities in 
this world, of whatever religious denomina- 
tions, — of all Sects and Churches, Mahometan 
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as much as Christian. But those who believe 
in the spiritual Head of the Church in any 
temporal, or legislative, or judicial sense, be- 
lieve in an absurdity. So far only as the civil 
government is consistent with the Gospel of 
Christ is there any connection between the 
spiritual and the temporal ; but the Spiritual 
Headship is universal over all the Churches, 
and as much over the Eoman Catholic as over 
the Protestant Church. 

But, of all the Churchesj the Spiritual Head- 
ship is least discernible in the Church of Eome. 
The Pope is essentially and practically a denial 
of the Spiritual Head of the Church of Eome. 
But not the less is Christ the Spiritual Head of 
the Eoman Catholic Church, and in due time 
that Headship will be made apparent to the 
whole world, by the downfal of the idolatrous 
apostacy of the Eoman Church. 

Of all apostacies, the apostate Church of 
Eome has always been the most wicked, the 
most cruel, the most desolating, more destruc- 
tive of human life and more afflicting to man- 
kind than all the wars that have ever deso- 
lated this world. 

Of all the evils that walk this world, the 
Pope, " arrayed in purple and scarlet color " 
at Eome, ^^ that city of abominations," bears 
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the most, unmistakeable scriptural mark of 
Anti-Christ. That apostate Church and Pope 
assume the power to absolve from sins, to bless 
and to confer everlasting life, but exercise the 
power to curse, to consign the mortal body to 
the most cruel death, and the soul to endless 
perdition. 

Any attempt to unite the Church of the 
living God with the apostate Church of Borne 
must be an attempt to unite the living body 
with the dead body. 

England has paid the price of her faith in 
Christ, the Life, and will never sell it, nor run 
the risk of losing it, — not even to save Ireland; 
rather let the union between England and Ire- 
land be dissolved, and let Ireland perish. 

England stands firm in her faith in Church 
and State — alone, but free — ^resting upon her 
own strength — and that State only is free, 
which rests upon its own strength. 

" Civitas ea in libertate est posita, quse suis 
stat viribus, non ex alieno arbitrio pendet." 

Of all the kingdoms of the world, there is 
but one where you may think as you would, 
and speak as you think. That is the kingdom 
which has, through three centuries and up- 
wards, maintained its faith in the union of the 
State with the Church of Christ. 
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Those who can, with a discerning mind, 
trace the progress of liberty in this country 
will see that, the progress was gradual in pro- 
portion to the development of the Christian 
doctrine in practice, and that, previously to 
that union, there was in England no more 
Uberty of thought or speech than in any other 
country. They must be drawn to the conclu- 
sion that, this happy freedom of thought and 
speech has proceeded from the spirit of the 
Church of Christ imparted to the State, though 
not without a continual struggle by the State 
to resist the beneficial influence which has at 
last prevailed, so far as it has prevailed. 

Those who are drawn to this conclusion 
must regard with apprehension the separation 
of the Church from the State, as the with- 
drawal of the State from that beneficent influ- 
ence, and the surrender of the Government 
again to human theories under the influence 
of human passions, antagonistic to the Church 
of Christ, His doctrine and teaching. 

A denial of civil and religious liberty is one 
of the essential doctrines of the Eoman Catholic 
Church and the one most imperatively insisted 
upon in all its teaching. Komanism is intole- 
rant on principle. In every book of authority 
for the tenets and teaching of the Eoman 
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Church, the suppression of all civil and reli- 
gious liberty by blind obedience to the priest- 
hood, or by force if necessary, is the avowed 
primary object. Nor is this confined to books 
of Church discipline. It pervades the ordi- 
nary literature from the Eoman Catholic press. 

The following, from an article in a Boman 
Catholic magazine called the Rambler^ may 
serve for a specimen. 

"It is diflGicult to say in which of the two 
popular expressions, Hhe rights of civil liberty,' 
or ^ the rights of religious liberty,' is embodied 
the greatest amount of nonsense and false- 
hood. . . . How can it be justified in 
the case of Catholics who are the children of 
a Church which has ever avowed the deepest 
hostility to the principle of ^ religious liberty,' 
and which never has given the shadow of a 
sanction to the theory that, ' civil liberty,' as 
such, is necessarily a blessing at all ? How 
intolerable it is to see this miserable device for 
deceiving the Protestant world still so widely 
popular among us! . . . The Catholic's 
great object is to silence Protestants, or to 
persuade them to let him alone; and as he 
certainly feels no personal malice against them, 
and laughs at their creed quite as cordially as 
he hates it, he persuades himself that he is 
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telling the exact truth when he professes to be 
an advocate of religious liberty, and declares 
that, no man ought to be coerced on account 
of his conscientious convictions. The practical 
result is that, now and then, but very seldom, 
Protestants are blinded, and are ready to clasp 
their expected ally in a fraternal embrace. 
They are deceived, we repeat, nevertheless. 
Believe us not, Protestants of England and 
Ireland, for an instant, when you see us pour- 
ing forth our Liberalisms." 

If the Protestants of England and Ireland 
be wise they will follow this concluding ad- 
vice. 

From the experience of History, which re- 
peats itself, it may be expected that, true 
religion will gradually diminish and ultimately 
almost disappear, and that, after a long lapse 
of time, from bad to worse, the want, univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged, of some fixed and 
guiding principles, will lead to the substitu- 
tion of falsehood for truth, and the lie of the 
infallible pope will be restored in the place of 
the lost truth in Christ. The conspirators 
against the Church of Christ in the disguise 
of Bitualism and every other cheating form of 
infidelity may then be expected again to set 
up the Scarlet Woman in England, and the 
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last state will be worse than the first. The 
glory of England will then have departed. 

Tacitus, the historian of the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan describes that period of Rome as 
one of unusnal happiness, so much so that, you 
might think as you would, and speak as you 
think. 

^' Kara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire quae 
velis, et quae sentias dioere licet." 

This is one of the blessings not fully appre- 
ciated till lost, but it never can be lost in 
England if her People be true to their faith as 
members of the Church of Christ. 

But separation of Church and State does not 
involve the Church in danger. The human 
work may perish and the benefit be lost, but 
the spiritual is imperishable. A total eclipse 
of the sun obscures the light where the shadow 
falls, but the sun still shines above as bright 
as ever. Ireland may come within the shadow, 
but the sun may shine as bright as ever on 
England. Thick darkness may cover the 
world, but The Light, which lighteth the 
world can never be extinguished. 

The State gives no light to the Church, but 
the State without the Church is in darkness. 

In no part of the world is there a complete 
union between the Church and the State ; but 
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where the spirit of the Christian Church is 
acknowledged as the basis of the Constitution, 
there is, at least, an acknowledgment or testi- 
mony in favor of the union of Church and State. 

For upwards of three centuries that union 
has been acknowledged by the British Nation 
as part and parcel of the British Constitution. 

Even so far back as the Council of Con- 
stance, the English and Irish Church was re- 
garded as one National Church. The Council 
of Constance in 1414 decided, ^ that the Church 
in England and Ireland was one National 
Church.' 

The royal supremacy was acknowledged by 
the Irish Church in the reign of Henry VIII., 
again in the reign of Edward YI., and again 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The identity of the 
Churches was irrefragable. It is not a ques- 
tion of three centuries, but of many centuries. 
The existence of the National Church of the 
United Kingdom of England and Ireland pre- 
ceded the existence even of British Parlia- 
ments. The Eeformation did not spread in 
Ireland as in England, and there is a large 
body of Dissenters from the Irish Chuch, but 
though these preponderate in numbers, yet the 
Irish Church Establishment rests on far higher 
considerations than a question of numbers. 
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On what ground Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues claim the confidence of the country 
it is difficult to understand, seeing that, within 
a few years some of them and within a few 
months others of them have, on their own 
showing, abandoned what they had always 
declared to be a vital principle, so vital that, 
to abandon it would involve revolution and 
threaten this country with destruction. 

The following are the words of Sir George 
Grey, spoken from his place in Parliwnent. 

" Whatever I may think of the wisdom and 
policy of establishing an exclusive Church of 
the religion of the minority in a country with- 
out making any provision for the religion of 
the majority of the inhabitants, it is impossible 
to get rid of the fact that, this Church has 
existed for centuries, has become interwoven 
with the institutions of the coimtry, and could 
not be subverted without a revolution. That 
revolution I, for one, am not prepared to re- 
commend." 

The following are the words of Mr. Monsell, 
spoken from his place in Parliament only five 
years ago. 

"I disclaim all idea of supporting the mo- 

) overthrow the Established 

That, I admit, could not 
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be accomplished without a revolution, and I 
am not prepared to face a revolution for such 
an object." 

For the last of these specimens of Statesman- 
ship, take the following words of Earl Eussell, 
so far back as 1846, referred to and confirmed 
in his pamphlet published only last year. 

" I believe that, with respect to what some 
have proposed, namely, the destruction of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, there could be 
no worse or more fatal measure sanctioned by 
Parliament. I believe that it would be poli- 
tically injurious, because I believe that, many 
of the most loyal in Ireland, many of those most 
attached to the connexion with this coimtry, 
would be alienated by the destruction of that 
Church to which they are fondly attached. I 
believe that, in a religious point of view it 
would be the commencement of a religious 
war ; that, there would be that which does not 
at present prevail, the most violent and vehe- 
ment attack upon the Soman Catholic Church, 
and that the Eoman Catholics themselves would 
be the first to complain of the destruction of 
the Protestant Church." 

Those were good reasons last year. Why 
are they not good reasons this year? Does 
Lord Eussell expect that, because he has this 

' n2 
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year come to a conclusion directly opposite to 
that which he so well and forcibly expressed 
last year and all preceding years of his long 
political life, public opinion is to change with 
him, as if he were the pivot on which this 
country turns ? Lord Eussell is as free as 
every other man to change his opinion as often 
as he likes, but when a man at his time of 
life changes his opinion and advocates that 
very same measure, of which, a few months 
before, he said, — ^' there could be no worse or 
more fatal measure sanctioned by Parliament," 
— ^the effect must be to weaken his influence 
over those who have been accustomed to regard 
him as a distinguished Statesman whom it is 
safe to follow* 

It remains to be seen whether the Protestant 
Lords and Gentlemen and Yeomanry of Eng- 
land will stand by quietly, and patiently look 
on whilst that is being done which is to lead 
this country into a religious war, to end in the 
destruction of the Protestant Church ; and 
whether they will continue to put their trust 
in those by whom this has been attempted to 
be done. 

The dissolution of the union between 
Church and State in Ireland must be the 
dissolution of the union between England and 
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Ireland, and, sooner or later, Boman Catholic 
Ireland, as it cannot stand alone, must be 
united to a Roman Catholic State. 

This is no prophetic foresight, but a conclu- 
sion drawn from the experience of history. 

The Church of the majority governs the 
State. 

Surrender the security of the Christian 
Church, and, sooner or later, the State ceases to 
be under the rule of a Christian Government. 

In no part of the world, where the Boman 
Catholic Church has been the Chiurch of the 
State, has that State ever been governed on 
Christian principles. 

The principle and practice of the Boman 
Catholic Church have always been and always 
must be, — ^ persecution for conscience^ sake,' 
— ^which is the very opposite of the Christian 
principle and practice. What is to be hoped 
from a bigoted and hostile priesthood armed 
with confession, penance, and absolution ? 

In those Boman Catholic coimtries where 
that principle is not carried out in practice, the 
Boman Catholic Church exists only in name. 
Of this France and Spain are a sufficient illus- 
tration. The spirit of the Boman Catholic 
Church was extinguished in France in the 
Great Bevolution, and France, as a country, is 
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Btill nominally Boman Catholic, but, as a State, 
is without ^ Church, and indifferent to all 
Churches. 

It is otherwise in Spain. There the Eoman 
Catholic spirit prevails, and by that spirit the 
State rules. How far that rule is from the Chris- 
tian spirit is told in the terrible history of that 
misgoverned, degraded, and afflicted Nation. 

The spirit of the Eoman Catholic Church is 
so essentially opposed to the spirit of the Pro- 
testant Church that, they can never unite 
together in the same State. 

The Protestant Church professes to extend 
the Christian principle of Civil and Eeligious 
liberty to every religious denomination with- 
out distinction. But the Eoman Catholic 
Church professes and practises the very con- 
trary, iL every part of the world where popery 
prevails. 

The tenets and teachings of the Eoman 
Catholic Church are immutable, and so essen- 
tially opposed to the doctrines of the Christian 
Church that, no Christian Government can 
exist under the dominion of the Anti-Christian 
spirit of the Eoman Church. 

Where the Church of the State is established 
by law, it must be the first duty of the State 
to make provision for the support of that 
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Church and the maintenance of its ministers, 
leaving all other religious denominations to 
manage the affairs of their own Churches in 
their own way. 

This is consistent with the Christian prin- 
ciple, and then the disproportion, however 
great, between religious denominations in the 
kingdom or in any part of it, is, politically, 
most immaterial. 

Any disproportion between the Eoman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants in Ireland, can be no 
reason for separating the Church in Ireland 
from the Church in England, as long as Ire- 
land is united to England as part of the same 
kingdom. 

In this view, the amount of numbers and 
property in the Irish Church must be a most 
immaterial question. 

The amount of that property seems to be 
not yet accurately ascertained; but, whether 
more or less than sufficient for the wants of 
the Church in Ireland, on no principle can any 
part of that property be taken away jBrom the 
Protestant Church and given to the Boman 
Catholic Church. 

That property is a vested right in the Pro- 
testant Church, not by the fact of undisputed 
possession for more than three centuries, but 
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by the fact that, it was vested in the Church 
by the State, and that, the Church and State 
were then declared to be one and indivisible, 
and that, the head of the State was then de- 
clared to be the temporal head of the Church, 
and as such pledged by the most solemn oath 
before God and the country to preserve and 
maintain that Church, with all its property, 
privileges, pre-eminence and power, as part 
and parcel of the State. 

Ever since the Eeformation that oath has 
been taken by every Sovereign ascending the 
throne of this kingdom, to confirm the consti- 
tution, on which the throne of this kingdom 
rests. 

Once only has that oath been broken, and 
on that occasion the perjured king was driven 
from his throne and kingdom, to be resumed 
no more by him or any of his race for ever. 
The Oath then broken was held to absolve all 
subjects of the realm from their allegiance. 

It is idle to question the power of Parlia- 
ment to undo what it has done. But it is 
wise to pause before exercising a power by 
which the kingdom may be undone. 

Before the commission of an act so irrepar- 
able, involving questions so serious and con- 
sequences so alarming, it is only common 
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prudence to consider, whether the object de- 
sired may not be attained by means less 
hazardous. 

If the object be the good of Ireland, that 
must imply the equal good of England, and if 
the experiment to be tried is, the alteration of 
the constitution for the benefit of Ireland, the 
same experiment will soon afterwards be re- 
peated for the benefit of England. 

It may, therefore, be well to consider whether, 
a less hazardous experiment cannot be tried 
for the benefit of the whole kingdom at once. 

Taking the Christian principle for the rule 
of government, the Church in Ireland cannot 
be justified or maintained under the present 
system. But, with a few modifications, the 
Church in Ireland can be maintained in perfect 
accord with the Christian principle and the 
spirit of the constitution. 

For this purpose it will only be necessary to 
confine the payment of the Kent-charge in lieu 
of Tithes to members of the Established Church, 
and to make such payment and all other dues 
to the Church compulsory by law, against the 
members of that Church only. 

Under such a law, a refusal to pay should be 
held equivalent to a public declaration of se- 
cession from the Church, and should be made 
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public accordingly. In this way, all parties 
would settle Church questions for themselyes, 
and none would have any right to complain. 
But, in this way, the Established Church would 
be maintained in Ireland and in England, and 
all Church questions would be set at rest. 

I do not here enter into the questions with 
lay-impropriators and others. I assume that, 
all vested interests must be respected and fully 
compensated either out of ecclesiastical or out 
of national fnnds. These are details of easy 
adjustment when the principle is admitted, of 
keeping the funds of the Church separate and 
distinct from the funds of the State, and con- 
fining payments to the Church exclusively to 
the members of the Church, as voluntary pay- 
ments ; thus abolishing all grants in aid to the 
Church from the National funds, and leaving 
all Churches or Sects dependent on their own 
resources. 

The distribution of the property of the Esta- 
blished Church, for the benefit of that Church, 
is properly within the power of Parliament, 
and any stu'plus property of the Church in Ire- 
land may properly be applied for the benefit of 
the Church in England. After fully providing 
for the Established Church throughout the 
kingdom, any surplus belongs to the State, 
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and may very properly be applied to the secu- 
lar education of the People, of all religious 
denominations, without distinction. But that 
should not be considered surplus until ample 
provision has been made for every minister of 
the Established Church in the kingdom, and, 
therefore, there never would be a surplus pro- 
perly applicable to Education. 

The education fund comes under another 
principle, and all who contribute directly or 
indirectly to the taxes imposed by the State 
are entitled to share equally in that fund. 

The cost of public education may, therefore, 
very properly be paid out of the consolidated 
fund of the nation, and then the Government 
may very properly take charge of all charitable 
funds appropriated to education in the kingdom, 
and administer those funds in public education, 
under the dii'ection of Parliament. 

The distinction between the Church fund 
and the Education fund is clear and simple ; 
the one arising from property vested in the 
Church for the benefit of its members ; the other 
arising from property given by and belonging 
to the People, for the benefit of the People. 

To make the acceptance of that benefit com- 
pulsory would be as unjustifiable an iaterfe- 
rence with individual liberty, as to make the 
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members of one Church contribute to the 
funds of another Church ; and to make pubKc 
education dependent on local rates, or under 
the control of rate-payers, would eflfectually 
prevent a national system jfrom being carried 
out. 

Public Education can be carried out with 
success only as a Government measure under 
the control of Parliament, and under the direc- 
tion of a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
assisted by a Board of Commissioners in Chief 
and subordinate Local District Boards. 

The superintendence of National Education 
is one of the most important duties of the State, 
and as the Civil and Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments represent the State in connection with 
the Church, it follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence that, the National Religion ought to be 
the basis of National Education. 

Any other conclusion must be irrational and 
inconsistent, for a system of National Educa- 
tion not based on the National Eeligion can 
have no tendency to attach the mass of the 
population to the Established Church. The 
advantages of secular education, however great, 
can never supply the place of Eeligious In- 
struction. 

But without knowledge no man can be per- 
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fectly religious. No man can act rightly who 
is incapable of seeing the means to an end, or 
who is incapable of seeing the consequences 
of his actions. How this union of faith and 
knowledge can be perfected, it is the object of 
education to show. There is great danger of 
separating faith and knowledge. Faith with- 
out knowledge is an unmeaning thing, per- 
Ycrting our understanding of God. Without 
experience or understanding of the nature or 
of the study of the human heart or of Church 
doctrines faith is blind. 

Misapplied quotations from Scripture are 
fatal in education. Ignorance never takes 
right views of means to ends, nor of proper 
ends and objects to aim at, — never sees where- 
abouts it is in the world, — ^has no power of 
embracing all men in the arms of God. Zeal 
without knowledge brings heat without life or 
growth, — drying up the moisture essential for 
life and growth. But knowledge without faith 
is powerless, — sinks into isolation and selfish- 
ness, — detaches from God and man, — ^passes 
into the sceptical state of mind, which says : — 
"one thing is as good as another; — nothing 
much signifies;" — ^ruining head and heart. 
No man can use knowledge well or wisely 
without faith in the future, — without thinking 
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that his knowledge will bear fruit in this 
world and the next. 

I^ot allowing this, but supposing themselves 
antagonistic, two spirits will look at each other 
angrily. Can we not persuade them that, they 
are Brethren, — that harmony can be restored 
only by these two acting together for the 
common good of all ? Shall we not endeavour 
to persuade them to see knowledge in a spi- 
ritual point of view? Shall we show that, 
Christianity is not only something in a book, 
but something that the heart and conscience 
accept ? Can we show how the light of Christ 
can be brought out in the nineteenth century, 
infused into all, leaving nothing extraneous? 
Then Christians would no longer separate. 
Then physical and moral truth would cease 
this conflict between philosophy and faith. 
Then there would be a zeal of inward charity 
towards all, and many duties would be per- 
formed affecting the health and well-being of so- 
ciety, which are the true correlatives of Chris- 
tian truth in this our own beloved country. 

We may easily narrow the Gospel into the 
letter by separating the circumstances, and we 
may also narrow the word of Christ in spirit, 
though wide enough for all ages, when inter- 
preted by common sense and read in the light 
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of knowledge and experience, and then we 
shall see that, the words of Christ have their 
applicability to this and every age. 

A Greek Philosopher said: — ^Everything 
is nnimportant in comparison with the educa- 
tion of the young.' 

The Talmud said : — * Jerusalem is destroyed 
because the education of young children is 
neglected.' 

This is a better work than the discussion of 
religious differences, about which men dispute 
so much and know so little. 

But, for a system of National Education, 
it is essential that it should be based on the 
Bible, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, open 
to acceptance or rejection equally by all. 

The duty of the Church is the preaching of 
the Gospel,^-declaring the Kingdom of God at 
hand, — and preparing the people for that King- 
dom. 

The duty of the State is to educate the peo- 
ple and prepare them for their appointed sta- 
tions in the Christian Commonwealth. 

In this way only can the union of Church 
and State be preserved. 

We shall not preserve that union by accom- 
modating our system of National Education to 
the regulation of the Popes, prohibiting the 
use of the Bible. 
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I am not aware that the regulation is less 
tenaciously enforced in present than in past 
times. The following are the words of the 
prohibition : — 

^^As it is manifest by experience that, if 
the use of the holy writers is permitted in the 
vulgar tongue, more evil than profit will arise, 
because of the temerity of man ; it is for this 
reason all Bibles are prohibited with all their 
parts^ whether they be printed or written, in 
whatever vulgar language soever ; as also are 
prohibited all summaries or abridgements of 
Bibles, or any books of the holy writings, al- 
though they should only be historical, and that 
in whatever vulgar tongue they be written." 

The same authority adds : " That the read- 
ing the Bibles of Catholic Editors may be per- 
mitted to those by whose perusal or power the 
faith may be spread, and who will not criticise 
it. But this permission is not to be granted 
without an express order of the bishop, or the 
inquisitor, with the advice of the curate and 
confessor ; and their permission must first be 
had in writing. And he who without permis- 
sion presumes to read the holy writings, or to 
have them in his possession^ shall not be absolved 
of his sins before he first shall have returned 
the Bible to his bishop." 
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There may be various shades of distinction 
amongst Soman Catholics, from the deep 
shadow of the fierce and gloomy bigot, to 
the light shade of the simple and inoffensive 
enthusiast or the thoughtless and ignorant 
votary. 

The dominion of the Pope may be less pow- 
erful, and the deceitful artifices of the Jesuit 
less successful now than formerly, but the 
principles of the Roman Catholic faith, de pro- 
paganda fide et exstirpandis hareticis^ are the 
same as ever, being unchangeable. 

The more those principles are examined, the 
more they will be found to be in opposition to 
the Christian faith and incompatible with the 
principles of Christian government. 

It is no mitigation of the pernicious errors 
and fatal consequences of those anti-Christian 
principles that the Roman Catholic heresy is 
made up out of Divine materials. The materials 
are Divine, but the fabrication is human, and 
so disfigured by falsehood and human artifice 
that, the original materials are hardly to be 
distinguished, and are preserved only in sym- 
bols to appease the anxious longings of the 
soul, but at the same time to gratify the selfish 
cravings of the fiesh. 

The doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
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being declared by the infallible head essen- 
tially immutable, must infallibly lead to the 
same consequences in all times and under all 
circumstances. 

In these times, professing believers may 
shrink jfrom acting up to the doctrines, as in 
former times, but this only proves them to be 
less earnest and less sincere now than formerly. 
They may have changed, but the doctrines are 
unchangeable. The principles of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, ^^ de propaganda fide et ex- 
sUrpandis hareticis^^^ for the propagation of the 
faith and the extirpation of heretics, remain 
the same now as ever. The same faith and 
the same spirit exist, and with the same power 
would now be exhibited the same astonishing 
violations of every rule of mercy and of every 
law of Christianity. 

I am writing of the doctrines of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, not of individual members of 
that Church. In the ordinary intercourse of 
social life, I know of no distinction between 
the Eoman Catholic and the Protestant, unless, 
as a general remark, in the superior urbanity 
and courtesy of manner of the former over the 
latter ; a distinction to be explained, perhaps, 
by early education in strict and reverential 
obedience to their priestly confessors. But, 
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taken collectively as members of their Church, 
I can no more put my trust in those who profess 
their faith in the Pope, than in those who are 
believers in Mahomet, and in questions of con- 
science I could put my trust in the latter with 
more confidence than in the former. This is 
only another form of expressing my detes* 
tation of the doctrine which sets up a poor 
weak human creature as the infallible Head, 
endowed with divine power over the souls and 
bodies of all other human beings, incompatible 
with individual responsibility and the social 
relations of mankind in the present dispensa- 
tion of this world ; or, in other words, my ab- 
horrence of the Church of Eome for intruding 
herself into the place of Christ. 

The strength of Popery has always been in 
its alliance with arbitrary power, and the 
sword of St. Peter is more potent than his 
keys. This is not Christianity, but Mahome* 
tanism in disguise, and all readers of history 
must know how often this has been undis- 
guised Mahometanism, both in discipline and 
morality. 

To quote from the innumerable volumes 
written to show the fatal consequences to inau- 
kind from the pernicious errors of the Roman 
Catholic heresy would be an endless and use- 

o2 
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less labour. But that I may not leave my 
remarks on this part of the subject imsup- 
ported by the opinions of good and learned 
men of modem times, I will make a few ex- 
tracts from the writings of the first Lord Bar- 
rington, written little more than a century 
ago, and now not easily accessible to general 
readers. These extracts are taken from a tract 
entitled, "Dissuasive from Jacobitism," men- 
tioned in a short memoir of his life attached 
to his theological works, first published in the 
year, 1828, when the throne of England was 
threatened by the exiled descendant of the 
Eoman Catholic King James the Second. 

These extracts are not given from any im- 
mediate apprehension of a similar danger, 
though it may soon be more difficult than it 
is now to see on what principle, consistently 
with the infidel-liberalism of these times, the 
restriction, preventing a Eoman Catholic So- 
vereign from ascending the throne of these 
realms, can be maintained. 

These extracts are here introduced to justify 
the preceding observations by the opinion of a 
man distinguished no less for his practical 
piety than for his extensive and profound 
learning. 

"If he (a Popish king) be a good-natured 
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prince, his very tenderness and compassion for 
the souls of his subjects, will make him ih- 
stroy all heretics, lest they hinder or cndui)g(;r 
the salvation of others : the greater his charity 
is, the le%B will be his humanity ; and he; will 
think nothing more cruel than to nc^ghjct tlu) 
means of bringing all his people into th(5 boHorn 
of the true church. 

"If his principles and temper 1m5 ^.^{tiiilly 
ill-natured, what will not hi* furiouM 7a*mX 
prompt him to da for the interr^tn of hiJ* n^W" 
gion? 

" The weaker any Pojiiijh princ^^ ii^, th/^ xtimi*, 
will he be governed by hi* pri^f»t» ; who \muy^ 
everywhere as bod as »uch a rc'ligiori ^^n ri*u» 
der them^ will not &il to MMiXnt hUn a/^ up f// 
all the persecuting principl'-» of th^'ir i^tur^h. 

" The more wicked any ynu^At m^ Ib^-: i^n-aU^r 
hold will his prif:*t« (m'bo }ii&iv<? aii iiz^AlUt^i 
knack of reconrnling imroor^iUty auA r^yy/iffH^ 
have over him; th<f:T wi]] hA^jl't^^^. hm ih Win 
worst vices, yrovi^^A hh y^VA ii.Vn,h fm O^^w 
by extirpating h.^fr*fXU^'^ m w^jfh v/ jA/;»/Wy 
charitable, ub to L^it u t';»>» vJ^? '/f >,;.* f/v;/^ 
their sight. 

greater \A'^A li'HJ J^r J>: Vy /;.^ /< ^C-'^'^J ^^ '^ 
then the L^^acnjr ^."i 1^* O'/i. ^^^ ^r-fA-r*^ '4 h < 
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less labour. But that I may not leave my 
remarks on this part of the subject unsup- 
ported by the opinions of good and learned 
men of modem times, I will make a few ex- 
tracts from the writings of the first Lord Bar- 
rington, written little more than a century 
ago, and now not easily accessible to general 
readers. These extracts are taken from a tract 
entitled, ^^ Dissuasive from Jacobitism," men- 
tioned in a short memoir of his life attached 
to his theological works, first published in the 
year, 1828, when the throne of England was 
threatened by the exiled descendant of the 
Roman Catholic King James the Second. 

These extracts are not given from any im- 
mediate apprehension of a similar danger, 
though it may soon be more difficult than it 
is now to see on what principle, consistently 
with the infidel-liberalism of these times, the 
restriction, preventing a Roman Catholic So- 
vereign from ascending the throne of these 
realms, can be maintained. 

These extracts are here introduced to justify 
the preceding observations by the opinion of a 
man distinguished no less for his practical 
piety than for his extensive and profound 
learning. 

^^ If he (a Popish king) be a good-natured 
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t ^ of his subjects, will make him de- 

t heretics, lest they hinder or endanger 

i * ation of others : the greater his charity 

1 ' ^ less will be his humanity ; and he will 

: ■ ^ "5 lothing more cruel than to neglect the 

of bringing all his people into the bosom 
5 true church. 

tf his principles and temper be equally 
atured, what will not his furious zeal 
mpt him to do for the interests of his reli- 
n? 

" The weaker any Popish prince is, the more 

ill he be governed by his priests ; who being 

v^erywhere as bad as such a religion can ren- 

er them, will not fail to make him act up to 

dl the persecuting principles of their church. 

" The more wicked any prince is, the greater 
hold will his priests (who have an excellent 
knack of reconciling immorality and religion) 
have over him ; they will indulge him in his 
worst vices, provided he will atone for them 
by extirpating heretics ; a work so peculiarly 
charitable, as to hide a multitude of sins from 
their sight. 

" The more godly any Popish prince is, the 
greater bigot will he be to his religion; and 
then the honour of his God, the interest of his ' 
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church, and the securing his own salvation, 
will most heartily engage him in that pious 
design of rooting out all heretics from the 
earth. 

^^K he be a courageous and wise prince, 
and have all the good qualities imaginable, yet 
so long as he is tainted with the abominable 
superstition of Popery, his wisdom will be but 
the greater snare to his Protestant subjects; 
and his courage will the more effectually assist 
him in the execution of those measures, which 
his wisdom shall have contrived for the extir- 
pation of heretics ; so that a prince who would 
otherwise be the greatest blessing, must in this 
case (so fatal is the influence of Popery) prove 
the heaviest curse to a Protestant nation. 

" In a word, when a prince is persuaded (as 
the Papists are) that all, who are not of his 
church, are so hated by God, as to be con- 
demned by him to everlasting misery; from 
that moment he will think it his duty and 
glory to imitate the Author of all perfections, 
and to pursue with all possible hatred those 
whom God himself hates : and then, of what- 
ever temper he be, he will not scruple to put 
those enemies of God to a temporal death, 
though to save even but one soul from death 
eternal; but much less, when it is to bring 
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back a whole nation, that has long been in a 
state of damnation, into the bosom of that 
church, in which alone salvation is to be ob- 
tained. 

" And as no Protestant can draw the least 
argument for his safety from the disposition of 
any Popish princes, so their oaths and engage- 
ments which they take for that purpose, are 
not more to be regarded than those of the 
most profligate villains ; the latter, how little 
soever they may regard them, kre yet under 
no obligation to break them ; but the former 
are, if they will act up to the dictates of their 
infallible church; which has solemnly deter- 
mined in the Council of Constance, that faith 
is not to be kept with heretics. . . . 

" Nay, all the oaths that Popish princes make 
to their Protestant subjects, can serve to no 
other end than to hasten on their destruction ; 
because they, thinking themselves under a 
prior and greater obligation to God to destroy 
heretics, must believe that breaking such oaths, 
and acting steadily and vigorously against 
them, is the only tie which they can lay upon 
them. Nor can they in the least boggle at 
such oaths, since they are taught, that it is 
no crime to make bold with the sacred name 
of God, when they act for his service, and lend 
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Heaven their assistance to send its worst ene- 
mies, the heretics to hell. 

^^ In a word, the good of the Romish Church 
(that is, the interest of its priests) being held 
as the supreme law by its blind votaries, every- 
thing, though never so vile, if it contributes 
to that end, is esteemed an indispensable 
duty ; and, in truth, the only duty that is so : 
hence it is, that fraud and force, to which 
upon all occasions they have recourse, are the 
two grand supports of the kingdom of Anti- 
Christ. 

"As no Protestants can depend for a mo- 
ment on the most solemn engagements of a 
Popish prince, so neither can their most im- 
portant services avail them, so long as their 
prince is persuaded that the extirpation of 
heretics is a necessary duty: nay, generally, 
those Protestants who have deserved best at 
their hands (such is the gratitude of Popish 
princes) have soonest felt the effects of their 
unrelenting, persecuting spirit. 

"Did not our Popish Queen Mary most 
solemnly promise the nation the continuance 
of their religion, and declare (calling God to 
witness her sincerity) that though for her own 
part she was of a different faith, yet she would 
content herself with the private exercise of 
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her religion, and protect and support her Pro- 
testant subjects in the enjoyment of their 
rights? And yet she was no sooner placed 
on the throne, but the visor was pulled off, 
and Smithfield glowed with piles of blajsing 
heretics; and none, as our chronicles relate, 
felt the weight of her severity more sensibly 
than the Norfolk and Suffolk men, who, having 
so little understanding as to believe a protest- 
ing Popish Queen, hazarded their lives to set 
the crown on her head ; for which she in royal 
gratitude thought it her duty to give them the 
first crown of martyrdom. I say the first, 
because it is plain that nothing but death hin- 
dered her from destroying every Protestant in 
her dominions. 

"If we look beyond our own country^ and 
examine the conduct of our next Popish neigh- 
bours, we shall find that no treaties, no en- 
gagements, no oaths, could ever restrain them 
from using the Protestants after the same bar- 
barous manner. 

"The Papists prefer even Jews and Ma- 
hometans, nay heathens themselves, before 
Protestants ; for though they suppose their 
errors are alike damnable, yet the Protestants 
are represented as apostatizing against the 
light of their own reason, and industriously 
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stifling that conviction which their arguments 
must afford the unprejudiced. 

" Every one knows what vile slanders they 
raised on our first Eeformers ; for where they 
cannot reach peoples lives, they are doubly dili- 
gent in defaming their persons and misrepre- 
senting their opinions; and the nearer any 
approach towards Popery, the fonder they are 
of this villanous practice. 

"What can we expect but authorized vil- 
lainy from a church whose infallible head 
claims a power of annulling contracts between 
man and man, and dissolving oaths between 
princes, and between them and their subjects ? 
What need I mention his pretending to give 
allowances in cases in which God and nature 
have prohibited ; or obliging his members to 
believe virtue to be vice, and vice virtue, ac- 
cording as he shall determine ; his indulgences 
for sins for the time to come as well as past, 
and his presumptuous pretence of freeing such 
as die in a state of sin from all pains in the 
other world ; and then his setting a rate upon 
all crimes, that his good subjects may know 
how to sin cheaply ; by which means the worst 
Christians are his best customers ? So that 
new Kome may be said to have peopled the 
Church by the same policy aB old Borne did 
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the city, by opening a sanctuary to all male- 
factors. 

"The Irish made no distinction between 
Protestants, but massacred them all alike ; and 
when they either by threats or promises pre- 
vailed on any one to say they would go to 
mass, they notwithstanding murdered them 
immediately, on pretence it was best for them 
to die then in a good mind, for fear of their 
relapsing afterwards." 

Such was the opinion of Lord Barrington, 
who has also thus expressed himself on the 
subject of Eeligious Toleration, and whose 
whole life was remarkable for the practical 
illustration of the opinions which he professed. 

" As to break in upon a man's liberty in the 
indiflferent things of life is an encroachment 
on the rights of human nature ; so to break in 
upon it in religious matters that are not in- 
jurious to another, is not only an encroachment 
which is called persecution for conscience' sake, 
but is an usurpation of the divine prerogative 
over the minds of men. Besides, it will ap- 
pear very plainly that government can have 
no rightful power over men's possessions or 
practices in points of this nature ; because 
government cannot in anywise affect men's 
sentiments. For penalties, which is all the 
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force that government can exert over its sub- 
jects, have not the least tendency to alter 
men's opinions. All that a government can 
do is to restrain men's professions or practices. 
But to restrain their professions or practices 
in points that are not injurious to others, when 
they cannot alter their belief, tends only to 
make men hypocrites ; that is, to believe one 
thing, and to profess and practice another; 
which, as it by consequence tends to danm the 
man that is thus tempted to hypocrisy, so it 
tends to destroy all government, by loosing 
men from the ties of their consciences, the best 
security a government can possibly have for 
the truest obedience of its subjects." 

These were the opinions of a man who de- 
voted a great portion of a long life to the 
study of the Scriptures, and who seems to have 
taken these for his guide throughout his poli- 
tical career, and in the Councils of the State 
into which he was called by the favour of his 
Sovereign. His whole life was a practical 
instance that the most devoted and exclusive 
adherence to a faith founded on the Christian 
Gospel, is perfectly consistent with the prac- 
tice of universal benevolence, and also of tole- 
ration in the true sense of that word. In the 
present times that word is too frequently the 
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poor excuse for indiflference and ignorance, and 
those by whom it is most used are generally 
the least inclined to apply it, even to the most 
ordinary occurrences of life, where differences 
of opinions exist, and their own feelings or 
immediate interests are concerned. But the 
present purpose is to show that toleration in 
the true and most extensive sense of the word 
is one of the necessary consequences of the 
Protestant Faith, and that intolerance is one 
of the inevitable consequences of the Eoman 
Catholic Faith, from which persecution follows 
as a most probable consequence, as all experi- 
ence has too clearly shown. Surely, then, it 
behoves all Christians to keep together, as 
members of the same Church, whatever may 
be the shades of difference which may exist 
amongst them. This constitutes the bond of 
that Christian unity, the preservation of which 
is so earnestly enjoined in the Scriptures. 
This bond it is, even when composed of a few 
ignorant and humble individuals, which suc- 
cessfully resisted the combined power of the 
mightiest empires of the world, — which has 
extended to what it now is, in defiance of all 
worldly resistance,— and which no human 
power can sever, but disunion amongst the 
members of that bond. For where there is 
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union and true faith, there The Head and 
Leader, The Eternal and Omnipotent, is ever 
present, the same who led His chosen people 
unharmed through the hosts of Pharaoh, and 
was the pillar of fire to guide them through 
the pathless wilderness. 

Could the faith of the Israelites of old, and 
their consequent proceedings, have been justi- 
fied on the principle of expediency ^ according 
to human wisdom, when they set out upon 
their long and apparently hopeless journey? 
Their faith was wholly upon trust, though, 
indeed, they had the evidence of miraculous 
power before their eyes ; but we have for our 
faith the word of promise actually revealed, 
and if the evidence of miraculous power be less 
visible to our sight now than in times past, 
surely our spiritual perception ought to be 
more strong. 

Are we not now speculating on future and 
invisible things ? 

And shall we not bring spiritual perception 
to our aid ? 

Are we not now considering the welfare of 
millions of human beings ? — their temporal and 
spiritual welfare ? — ^their temporary and eternal 
welfare ? Can we doubt that these are recon- 
cileable, and attainable by one faithful and 
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consistent course ? And shall we in an eager 
pursuit of the former, by daring experiments, 
hazard the loss of both ? May we not pursue 
both at once ? And should we not pursue the 
last first ? 

Now, I ask, are we not reversing this order 
when we talk of education before religion? 
What has education ever done for Christianity ? 
Nothing. What has Christianty done for edu- 
cation ? Everything. I assume there is not a 
Christian to be found who will deny this truth. 

The next question, then, is this : — Shall we 
consent to the appropriation of fiinds, set apart 
for the service of our Eeligion, to the purposes 
of education? not only of general education, 
but to the teaching of what we believe to be 
the most pernicious doctrines, dangerous alike 
to the established Eeligion of our Country, and^ 
to the Constitution of the State ? 

Surely this is not consistency ; neither is it 
toleration ! 

It is self-evident contradiction, and it is 
suicidal. Toleration permits the most perfect 
freedom of conscience in all matters concern- 
ing the conscience ; but does not encourage 
that which is believed to be pernicious ; and 
also destructive to the freedom of conscience. 
This is not a question of tolerance or intoler- 
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ancGj but of right or wrong. The funds of the 
Church are collected and set apart for the 
professed service of the Church, or not. This 
collection and appropriation is sanctioned by 
our Eeligion, and confirmed by our Laws, or 
not. These funds might be more effectively ad- 
ministered in the service of the Church, or not. 
These are legitimate and fair questions, and if 
the two first be answered in the affirmative 
(and I apprehend no other answer can be given), 
then, the whole question is comprised in the 
last, which involves also this preliminary ques- 
tion ; — ^What is the service of the Church ? 

Now, it might be sufficient for the present 
purpose to answer, that the education of any 
Eeligious Sects in their errors, is not for the 
service of the Church. But, as Protestants, 
.we are relieved from the consideration of this 
question, which is already answered in these 
words ; " Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature." We know no 
other service which the Ministers of the Church 
can perform, than obedience to this Divine com- 
mand, and observance of the consequent duties. 

So far as the Church is concerned, all its 
ordinances are directed to this one object. The 
funds of the Church are and have always been 
collected for this avowed purpose, and for no 
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other. The right of property has been con- 
firmed to the Church by Law for this avowed 
purpose, and for no other. An appropriation 
of this property to any other purpose is there- 
fore an inMngement of the Law of the Land, 
to the injury of every Protestant in these 
realms : the Queen as Defender of the Faith 
and Supreme Governor of the Church, bound 
to "conserve and maintain the Church com- 
mitted to her charge," is dishonoured, and the 
Divine Head is publicly profaned. 

It cannot be denied that the Government of 
the Church Establishment in England in many 
of its details requires reform ; but if this re- 
form be extended beyond the correction of 
abuses in what may, not improperly, be called 
the civil affairs of the Church ; if this reform 
be extended but in the slightest degree to 
curtail or interfere with the rights or doctrines 
or principles of the Church as by law esta- 
blished, then it is no longer reform, but viola- 
tion unsanctioned and unsanctified. 

Nor can it be denied that the condition of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland has been a 
shame and disgrace to the State in both its 
Civil and Ecclesiastical departments. Parishes 
united to enrich non-resident Clergymen — 
many large and populous parishes wholly aban? 
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sent, to be a curse upon the English Church, 
and upon the governors of all institutionfl con- 
nected with the orderly advancement of na- 
tional piety and knowledge ; it is the curse of 
prudence, as they miscall it — ^in feet, of fear, 
aergymeu are now almost afraid to explain in 
their pulpits the grounds of their being Pro- 
testants. They are completely cowed by the 
vulgar harassings of the press, and of our hec- 
toring sciolists in Parliament. There should 
be no party poUtics in the Church to be sure ; 
but every Church in England ought to resound 
with national politics, — I mean the sacred cha- 
racter of the National Church, and an expo- 
sure of the base robbery from the nation itself 
— ^for so indeed it is — about to be committed 
by these Ministers, in order to have a sop to 
throw to the Irish agitators, who will, of 
course, only cut the deeper, and come the 
oftener. You cannot buy off a barbarous in- 
vader."* 

But this remark is more fiilly and more 
forcibly expressed in tixe simple words of the 
Divine command, — to go forth, and preach the 
Gospel. If the Minifiters of the Church would 
go forth, and fearlessly preach the truth, and 
the whole truth, the People themselves would 

* Coleridge.— Table Talk. 
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doned by the Protestant minister — Churches 
dilapidated and unattended — Eectory and Vi- 
carage houses deserted, or in ruins, and many 
parishes without either place of public worship, 
or place of residence for the minister ! But it 
is untrue to say that, this is a description of 
the present state of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland, though some of these abuses still 
remain to be removed. But are these abuses 
not to be removed without a removal of the 
EstabUshment, or an interference with its prin- 
ciples ? Is misgovernment in Ireland in years 
long past to justify a violation of the civil 
rights in the temporal possessions of the Church 
as by law established ? 

It is because the Divine origin of the Church 
is not clearly seen, or understood, that these 
questions are thus brought into discussion, and 
made fertile subjects for the rancorous disputes 
of party factions. 

How much of this blindness and ignorance 
of the people may be attributed to the supine- 
ness of the Clergy themselves in former times, 
it might be invidious to suggest ; but I cannot 
here refrain from remarking, in the words of 
a great moral writer, who but a short time 
before his death thus expressed himself on this 
very question : — " There seems to me, at pre- 
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sent, to be a curse upon the English Church, 
and upon the governors of all institutions con- 
nected with the orderly advancement of na- 
tional piety and knowledge ; it is the curse of 
prudence, as they miscall it — ^in fact, of fear. 
Clergymen are now almost afraid to explain in 
their pulpits the grounds of their being Pro- 
testants. They are completely cowed by the 
vulgar harassings of the press, and of our hec- 
toring sciolists in Parliament. There should 
be no party politics in the Church to be sure ; 
but every Church in England ought to resound 
with national politics, — I mean the sacred cha- 
racter of the National Church, and an expo- 
sure of the base robbery from the nation itself 
— ^for so indeed it is — ^about to be committed 
by these Ministers, in order to have a sop to 
throw to the Irish agitators, who will, of 
course, only cut the deeper, and come the 
oftener. You cannot buy off a barbarous in- 
vader.''* 

But this remark is more fuUy and more 
forcibly expressed in the simple words of the 
Divine command, — to go forth, and preach the 
Gospel. If the Ministers of the Church would 
go forth, and fearlessly preach the truth, and 
the whole truth, the People themselves would 

* Coleridge.— Table Talk. 
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be the safest bulwark of worldly defence 
against the enemies of the Church. The Peo- 
ple must be made to see and to feel the truth 
before they will defend it. They must be 
taught to distinguish between those ordinances 
of the Church, which are of Divine origin, for 
the continuance of the spiritual ministry, and 
for the maintenance of sanctity and good order ; 
and those regulations of the civil government 
of the Church, which are for the administra- 
tion of its temporal aflfairs, — ^the preservation 
of good order and succession, — ^and the adapta- 
tion to the change of times, but in perfect 
consistency with the spirit of the Divine Or- 
dinances. Then might they correctly and 
safely distinguish between reform and innova- 
tion. 

If there be any to whom the language of 
these extracts appears harsh or untrue — ^if 
there be any who have deceived themselves 
into the belief that, the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic priesthood may be better trusted by 
Protestants now than in the time of that mer- 
ciless miscreant Philip, — King of Spain, and 
that bloody Queen Mary of England, his wife, 
let those self-deceivers only refer to any of the 
•printed books in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Priests, as the authorised manuals for 
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their own guidance, and for directing the 
motives and actions of others under their bane- 
ful influence, in all that concerns this world 
and our hope of the next. Let those who 
wish to judge for themselves read the books 
of acknowledged authorities, as containing the 
doctrines, rules, precepts, and practical direc- 
tions of the Eoman Catholic Church — let them 
read those books in the light of the Gospel of 
Christ, and they wiU see fraud and deceit un- 
der-lying every doctrine and practice of the 
Apostate Church, ingeniously contrived for 
depriving the dupes and victims of all liberty 
of thought and action, and therefore of all per- 
sonal responsibility as free agents, by un- 
qualified and unconditional submission to the 
priesthood of that Church, called the Catholic 
or Universal Church of Christ, but where no 
sign of Christ is to be recognised. Nor is the 
power claimed and exercised by that priest- 
hood confined to spiritual affairs. The tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual affairs of all man- 
kind are embraced by the universal govern^ 
ment of the universal Eoman Catholic Church, 
and the Pope, as Christ's Vicegerent, is the 
earthly head of all the kingdoms of this world. 
Many think that, this was the Apostasy fore*- 
shown, and against which the world was fore- 
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warned, from the pinnacle of the Temple, and 
those who think so refuse to fall down before 
and worship Anti-Christ. 

But to come down from the sublime example 
on that pinnacle to the miserable example of 
our latest daily news, I will here shortly refer 
to the recent correspondence between Lord 
Mayo, on the part of the Government, and 
Archbishop Leahy and Bishop Derry, on the 
part of the Irish Eoman Catholic Bishops. 
This may serve as a small but significant spe- 
cimen of the sly style; but for something 
more than this I refer to the Letter from these 
Roman Bishops to Lord Mayo, dated March 
31st, 1868, — ^in which they say : — " It is our 
duty to state for the information of Her Ma- 
jesty's Government that, the safety of faith 
and morals . . . can only be secured by re- 
cognising in the Bishops . . . the rights which, 
as Bishops, they possess, and which all Catho- 
lics must acknowledge them to possess, of pro- 
nouncing authoritatively on matters of faith 
and morals. That right belongs to them and 
to them alone. . . . According to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Catholic Church, it is not 
competent for laymen, not even for clergymen 
of the second order, however learned, to judge 
authoritatively of faith and morality. This is 
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the exclusive province of bishops. As faith 
and morality may be injuriously affected either 
by the heterodox teaching of professors, lec- 
turers, or other officers, or by their bad moral 
example, or by the introduction of bad books 
. . . the very least power that could be 
claimed for the bishops . * . with a view to the 
counteraction of such evils would be that of 
the absolute negation of such books, etc. etc." 

A still later example of this priestly assump- 
tion of universal dominion and power over the 
thoughts and actions of mankind in matters of 
faith and morals is given by Cardinal CuUen 
in a letter to his clergy, just now published, 
insisting upon " the Eoman CathoUc dogma " 
of the Pope's spiritual authority "over the 
whole earth." His Eminence has deemed it 
expedient " to dwell upon this important truth 
on account of the many assaults, which are 
made at the present day by bad Catholics and 
false Mends and open foes, on Kome, the cen* 
tral see of the Catholic Church." He exhorts 
them also not to be deluded by " the seductive 
utilitarian schemes of modem philanthropists," 
but to insist on their rights " as free and Ca- 
tholic citizens of this empire." 

But, before this priestly power of "pro- 
nouncing authoritatively on matters of faith 
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and morals/' be again admitted in England, 
it IB a matter of some personal interest to 
English Protestants to know how these Bishops 
would use this power, if they had it, and God 
forbid they ever should have it again in 
England ! 

The power " of pronouncing authoritatively 
on matters of faith and morals," may easily be 
extended to a power over the thoughts and 
actions of mankind on all conceivable matters, 
and as the exercise of that power may be ex- 
pected to be resisted " by bad Catholics and 
false friends and open foes," it cannot be un- 
reasonable to ask, how that power is to be 
enforced when it is resisted. How it was 
enforced in past times, and is stUl enforced in 
many parts, we all know. 

But what is the worth of liberty so fettered ? 
What is liberty, and where is it, with this 
" Eoman Catholic dogma " in force " over the 
whole earth " ? 

England or Ireland under this dogma be- 
comes a dependency of the Pope at Eome. 
The Pope at Eome then becomes the dominant 
power. For one bishop now in a diocese, we 
shall have a pope in every parish. 

As Sir George C. Lewis put it, in reference 
to the dependency and the Mother-country: 
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— " Kthe Government of the dominant country 
substantially govern the dependency, the re- 
presentative body cannot substantially govern 
it ; and conversely, if the dependency be sub- 
stantially governed by the representative body, 
it cannot be substantially governed by the 
dominant body. A self-governing dependency 
is a contradiction in terms." 

And so, if the Pope at Eome have the power 
" of pronouncing authoritatively on matters of 
faith and morals " in Ireland, that being virtu- 
ally a power over the thoughts and actions, 
Ireland is substantially governed by the domi- 
nant body at Eome, and if England directly, 
by legislative enactment, or indirectly, by ac- 
quiescence, acknowledge the dominant power, 
that is, virtually, an acknowledgment of the 
dependency of Ireland on the Pope at Eome. 

Such an inroad of a foreign power on Ireland, 
as part of the British Empire, must threaten 
the independence of the whole Empire, and if 
it should come to be a question of the inde- 
pendence of the British Empire, or any part of 
it, or the removal of the present dynasty on 
the British Throne, there can be no doubt, 
amongst Englishmen, of the result. 

I do not say that, such a question will ever 
arise in this coimtry, but it is only common 
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prudence in those who are endeavouring to 
raise this question to consider this conse- 
quence. 

But Cardinal Cullen does not hesitate to de- 
clare that, nothing short of a settlement of the 
land question would satisfy Ireland; and his 
Eminence goes further, for at a meeting of the 
Catholic Defence Society, of which he was 
president, he stated that, he would not be 
satisfied with less than, amongst other things, 
the abolition of the law which limited the 
succession of the Crown to Protestants. This 
was confirmed at a meeting of priests at Lime- 
rick, when a resolution was passed demanding 
the restoration to Ireland of her ancient na- 
tionality. 

What Cardinal Cullen means by " a settle- 
ment of the land question," is very clearly 
explained by a Eoman Catholic Archbishop of 
great eminence in a letter to Earl KusseU, in 
which that Roman Catholic prelate says ; — 
the main question is the question of land, in 
comparison with which all others, including 
the Irish Church, are " light." 

That most reverend renegade, who once 
hung out false lights in the Established Church, 
declared, in the doctrine of pure communism 
that, there was a natural law by which every 
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people had a right to live upon the soil upon 
which it was bom; that, the poor were the 
joint owners of the usufruct of the land ; and 
that, it was a wrong that its ownership should 
be possessed by a few. 

Thus it is authoritatively announced on the 
highest authority that, the Irish Church is 
only a very small part of the Irish question, 
and that nothing short of supremacy in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual affairs will satisfy the 
Pope, his priests and party. 

For the purpose of obtaining this power 
there have been, in all ages and countries, 
many diabolical inventions, but they have all 
fEuled when fairly tried against the few simple 
truths of the Gospel of Christ. 

There are many who endeavour to build all 
kinds of bridges in order to reach the goal of 
their own fancies, but sooner or late the con- 
viction comes to all that, all those bridges 
must be broken down, and that there is only 
one way, as pointed out by Him who said : — 
" I am the way, the truth and the life." After 
all, there is nothing to hold fast by, except 
the simple faith in Christ, and personal com- 
munication with Christ, in life as well as in 
death, alone can bring us peace at last. 

If this be the guiding truth, the consolation 
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and the hope for all human beings, it should 
be the same for all hnman Goyemments. 

A distinguished liying writer speaks of the 
present age as one in which Sea^n is taking 
place of Superstition, and Persecution is giving 
way to Toleration. We are led to believe 
that, greater changes are imperceptibly taking 
place in our modes of thought and feeling than 
we are ourselves conscious of. We remark 
particularly that, belief in the miraculous 
retires within narrower limits, and how faith, 
identified with the convictions and perceptions 
of the conscience, increases its domain; and, 
as superstitious belief in certain words and 
technicalities fades away, we are encouraged 
to hope for new life and progress in Christian 
faith, — ^that. Christians may lay aside some of 
that load with which a weary world has en- 
cumbered the doctrines of Christianity, and 
that, in the words of Christ, Himself, may be 
found the solution of many oppressive per- 
plexities and difficulties. Something, how- 
ever, it may be said, has been lost as well as 
gained in these changes. Have we not lost 
much of that zeal with which men sacrificed 
their wealth, their comforts, and even life? 
There may be more knowledge, but is there 
the same self-sacrifice, the same death to the 
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world, the same struggle for the good of men ? 
Scoffingly it is asked in this age ; — * Who 
would be a martyr now '? Scarcely can you 
imagine a man giving up his benefice, still less 
his life, for some doctrine. There may be 
more good sense and more prosperity, but 
there is less fervor, less zeal and self-devoted- 
ness than there was. These are fading away, 
like lights on the shore, from the eyes of the 
departing mariner. 

But, it may be said, there has been less call 
for the display of zeal and self-devotedness in 
these times than formerly. Be that as it may, 
to the religious establishment and freedom of 
religious opinion we certainly owe the freedom 
from religious persecution which this country 
has so long enjoyed, and therefore we should 
the more value the religious establishment, 
which has secured to us this most precious 
freedom. If, as a religious establishment, 
founded on the Divine truths of the Gospel, 
it be not perfect in all human details, it is the 
highest duty to remove, as far as possible, all 
such defects; but those human imperfections 
can be no reason for allowing profane and law- 
less hands to be laid upon the Divine founda- 
tion. Bishop Butler, a high authority on all 
questions concerning the Established Church, 
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has remarked that, 'Hhe value of any par- 
ticular religious establishment is not to be 
estimated merely by what it is in itself, but 
also by what it is in comparison with those of 
other nations, a comparison which will suffi- 
ciently teach us not to expect perfection in 
human things. And what is still more mate- 
rial, the value of our own ought to be very 
much heightened in our esteem by considering 
what it is a security from ; I mean that great 
corruption of Christianity, Popery, which is 
ever hard at work to bring us again under its 
yoke." 

Bishop Butler also remarks ; — " A constitu- 
tion of civil government without any religious 
establishment is a chimerical project of which 
there is no example ; and which, leaving the 
generality without guide and instruction, must 
leave religion to be sunk and forgotten among 
them, and at the same time give full scope to 
superstition and the gloom of enthusiasm; 
which last, especially, ought surely to be 
diverted and checked as far as it can be done 
without force." 

It may, therefore, be truly said that, the 
union of Church and State is not to make the 
Church political, but the State religious, and a 
State without religion cannot stand. 
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If you destroy the Established Church you 
drive away from the country the most valuable 
residents. As the Establidied Church of Ire- 
land sinks another Church will rise up, and 
that other is powerftil for evil. It is one 
which does not acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Queen, but acknowledges the supremacy 
of a foreign potentate, very dangerous to the 
liberties of this country. If you overthrow 
the Protestant Church of Ireland you will 
establish the supremacy of the Pope, and sub- 
stitute for the supremacy of the Queen that of 
a foreign ruler. Those who foolishly think 
that, by subverting the Protestant Establish- 
ment of Ireland they will strike a deadly blow 
at the union of Church and State, will only 
change a Church with the Queen at its head 
for one with a foreign potentate at its head, 
and then you will have in Ireland an imperium 
in imperio. Then the power and authority of 
the Queen will be held only at the Pope's 
discretion. Those who flatter themselves that, 
they have got rid of the Irish difficulty when 
they have, abolished the Irish Church, will 
find that, the real difficulty has only then be- 
gun. 

If you overthrow the Irish Established 
Church there will be a very extensive emi- 
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gration of Protestants comprising the best, tlie 
most loyal, and the most industrious of the 
Queen's Irish subjects. You will put before 
the Irish Protestants the choice between apo- 
stacy and expatriation, and every man among 
them of money or position, when he sees his 
Church go and a blasphemous apostacy set up 
in its stead, will leave the country, thus weak- 
ening the dominion of England over it, and 
then the difficulties of Ireland will begin in 
earnest. 

But, the present subject is the pacification of 
Ireland, and the practical question is this : — 

Shall this Protestant State, in the hope of 
making the Irish Eoman Catholic Tenant-far- 
mers and Peasantry a provident and prosperous 
people, separate the Church from the State, 
and no longer acknowledge an Established 
Church in Ireland, no longer distinguish it 
from the Koman Catholic Church, but place 
the Irish Church on the same footing as the 
Eoman Catholic Church, and divide the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church with the Boman 
Catholic Church and all other Churches in 
Ireland ? 

That is, nominally, a question of the Irish 
Church, but, in reality, it is the separation of 
the English Church from the State, for dis- 
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establishment in Ireland must be disestabUsh- 
ment in England. 

How far the special providence, which has 
so pre-eminently distinguished the British na- 
tion from all other nations, may be attributed 
to the national acknowledgment of tlie union 
of Church and State is a question which will 
not here be enquired into. But it may be 
asserted as a fact in history that, ever since 
that union, the British nation has been dis»- 
tinguished by great prosperity, and has been 
preserved from many of the calamities which 
have befallen other nations. There are many 
still in this country who believe that Divine 
blessings are bestowed or withheld in regard to 
Nations as to individuals, nor is this belief with- 
out sanction in Holy Writ, though there be 
many to whom this will be a weak superstition. 

Those who believe that, blessings are to 
nations as to individuals regard the present 
time as indicative of the drawing nearer to each 
other in Christ, — as descriptive of that union 
to Christ on which the union to Christendom 
turns, — as a conspicuous and notable illustra- 
tion of the glorious fact that, " in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 
nor free, but that all are one, even as the 
Father and the 8on are one, — ^not in their 
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visible manifestations^ but in the Eternal 

Spirit." 

But, — "In the opinion of the House of 
Commons it is necessary that the Established 
Church of Ireland shoidd cease to exist as an 
Establishment, due regard being had to all 
personal interests and to sdl individual rights 
of property." 

The reasons which induced the House of 
Commons to come to this conclusion, seem to 
be in substance this : — 

The majority of the people of Ireland being 
Boman Catholics, it is not expedient, for the 
interests of Ireland, to maintain the Protestant 
Church as a State Establishment in Ireland. 
But it is expedient to maintain all personal 
interests and all individual rights of property 
in Ireland, except those personal interests and 
individual rights of property, which are con- 
nected with the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

This exception is to authorise the making 
over of a large portion of the property of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland to the Eoman 
Catholic Church, for the pacification of Ireland, 
through the Pope and the Eoman Catholic 
Priesthood. 

The reasoning to this conclusion can only be 
that, Eoman Catholic Ireland cannot be really 
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imited to Protestant England under a Protes- 
tant Sovereign. 

To hide the treason lurking in this confes- 
sion, the few Presbyterian Clergy are to be 
allowed to participate in the plunder of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and the Sove- 
reign, as the temporal head of the Church, is 
to be required to consent to this spoliation, not- 
withstanding that solemn Oath, to preserve 
and maintain throughout the kingdom the 
Church of England, as by law established, 
with all its property, privileges, pre-eminence, 
and power, as part and parcel of the State. 

That, such is the reasoning, which has led 
to this conclusion, as a measure of expediency 
for the pacification of Ireland, is not a matter 
of opinion, but of fact ; for the proposer of the 
measure has himself declared that, but for his 
fear of Fenianism, the Eesolutions, passed by 
a large majority of the House of Commons for 
the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland, 
would not have been proposed by him. 

This is the question now before the country, 
and it remains to be seen, whether the People 
of England will stand by their Sovereign, whose 
highest earthly title is, — ^' Defender of the 
Faith and Supreme Gov^nor of the Church," 
and who, as the temporal head, on acceptance 

q2 
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of the "kingly office," promises, \mder the 
most solemn oath, in the name of the Spiritual 
Head, to " maintain the lawB of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
Reformed Eeligion established by law ; and to 
maiutaiD and' preserve inviolably the settle- 
ment of &e United Church of England and 
Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government thereof, as by law established 
within England and Ireland and the territories 
thereto belonging; and to presCTve unto the 
bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, 
and to the united Church committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law 
do or shall appertain to them or any of them." 

The Queen swears: — "All this I promise 
to do." 

No force or pressure of Parliament, — no 
equivocation or evasion of Lawyers or Privy 
Councillors, no subterfuge of expediency, no 
mental reservation, can release the Queen from 
the obligation of that oath. There can be here 
no salvo jure regina. That oath will be vio- 
lated if the Queen consent to disestablish or 
disendow the united Church of England and 
Ireland, which she has sworn to maintain and 
preserve inviolably, as by law established 
within England and Ireland. 
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It is for the Law Advisers of the Crown to 
say whether or not the violation of that oath 
releases the Queen's subjects from their allegi- 
ance. It was so held when James, the Second, 
proved himself a perjured King and thereby 
forfeited the Crown. 

In the Times of July 16, is a letter, sigued, 
* Historicus,' giving his interpretation of the 
words of the Coronation Oath, so far as it 
aflfects the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 

I have great respect for the opinion of that 
eminent Jurist but, differing with him on this 
occasion, I cannot allow his letter to pass un- 
noticed. 

^Historicus' charges Lord Derby with in- 
consistency, he having reduced the number of 
the Irish bishops. But the abolition of ten 
Irish bishops by Lord Derby was perfectly 
consistent with the words of the oath; — -"to 
preserve to the bishops and clergy of England 
and Ireland and the United Church committed 
to their charge all such rights and privileges 
as by law do or shall appertain to them or any 
of them." 

These words never meant and cannot fairly 
be interpreted to mean that, the number of 
Irish bishops shall never be more nor less, but 
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only that, the rights and privileges of the 
Hshops shall be preserved to them. ' Histori- 
cus ' does not deny that, the rights and privi- 
leges of the existing bishops have been pre- 
served to them. 

On the more important question of the 
meaning of the following words of the oath ; — 
" to maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government thereof, as by law esta- 
blished within England and Ireland," His- 
toricus maintains that, the settlement was 
never meant to be preserved inviolably either 
in England or Ireland, but only during the 
pleasure of Parliament. That there is no mis- 
take in the meaning of Historicus is clear 
from his own extract from Macaulay's History, 
that extract being given expressly to prove 
that, the framers of the oath understood the 
words, "as by law establishedj," to mean not 
only as by law now established, but also, " as 
should be hereafter established by law." That 
such was the interpretation of Macaulay him- 
self is clear enough ; but from his own state- 
ment it is clear that, such was not the mean- 
ing of the framers of the oath, for those words, 
— "or as should be hereafter established 
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by law," — were actually proposed to be 
added by one party and were rejected by 
the other. To suppose, as Historicus does 
suppose, and Macaulay writes that, — "it was 
universally admitted that the two phrases 
really meant the same thing," — is to suppose 
that, the framers of the oath did not under- 
stand the English language. Macaulay says : 
— " The majority preferred the former phrase. 
The latter phrase was preferred by those 
Whigs who were for a comprehension." The 
majority made that admission, probably, for 
the purpose of avoiding further discussion, not 
because they thought " the two phrases really 
meant the same thing." 

But the question, — ^What was meant? is 
now very immaterial, the important question 
being, — ^What is expressed ? 

With great deference to Historicus, I sub- 
mit that, what is expressed is exactly the 
opposite of his interpretation, on his own 
showing. 

I agree with Historicus that, it is competent 
to Parliament, if it can, to alter the form of 
the Coronation Oath. But Parliament must 
first try if it can. Let it try, if it dare. But 
let us have no shuffling about the plain mean- 
ing of the words of a solemn Oath, 
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Another consequence of the violation of that 
oath seems to be that, it legally dissolves the 
Union between England and Ireland, and 
places Ireland politically in the position in 
which it was with England before the legis- 
lative Union, with all the same independent 
privileges and powers which it then possessed. 

It is for the Law Advisers of the Crown to 
say on what ground the restoration of the 
separate and independent Parliament in Ire- 
land can then be resisted. 

Neither the spirit nor the letter of the oath 
precludes the alteration of details in the affairs 
of the Church in matters of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment; but by no forced construction can 
it be said that, the settlement of the United 
Church of England and Ireland is maintained 
and preserved inviolably, when that union is, 
by legislative enactment, expressly dissolved, 
and the Established Church in Ireland has 
ceased to exist. Alterations in the offices of 
the Church, or even in the administration of 
the property of the Church, cannot be said to 
be an interference with Hie settlement of the 
united Church of England and Ireland, or 
with the doctrine, discipline, and government 
thereof, as by law established, if such altera- 
tions be only suitable adaptations of principle 
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to practice in altered times and circumstances ; 
but the abolition or disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church, as by law esta- 
blished in Ireland, cannot by any construction 
be brought within the spirit or letter of the 
words of the oath, but must be a manifest and 
intentional violation of that Oath. The ad- 
mission into the House of Commons of Dis- 
senters from the Established Church, including 
Boman Catholics, had no direct relation to that 
Oath, nor any necessary indirect relation to the 
subject of that oath. 

It was a remark of Coleridge that, ^^The 
Church is the last relic of our nationality." 
It is the most precious, but, I trust, not the 
last relic, which remains to us of our nation- 
ality. The remark which next follows is 
worthy to be remembered, especially in the 
consideration of this question, and the end 
expressed is devoutly to be desired. " Would 
to God that the Bishops and Clergy in general 
could once fully understand that, the Christian 
Church and the National Church are as little 
to be confounded as divided ! " And in another 
place the same reflection is thus profoundly 
and impressively continued. ^'The National 
Church requires and is required by the Chris- 
tian Church, for the perfection of each. For 
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if there were no Ifational Church, the mere 
Spiritual Church would either become, like 
the Papacy, a dreadful tyranny over mind and 
body, or else would fall abroad into a multi- 
tude of enthusiastic sects, as in England in the 
seventeenth century. It is my deep convic- 
tion that, in a country of any religion at all, 
liberty of conscience can only be permanently 
preserved by means and under the shadow of 
a National Church — a political establishment 
connected with, but distinct from the Spiritual 
Church." 

I will now make a very few remarks on 
what may be called the religious view, though 
not without reluctance on the present occasion 
of a political party question. But I cannot on 
that account consent to exclude the religious 
view, which I hold to be the most important. 

In various parts of Scripture, the Church is 
Bymbolised by the figure of a body, of which 
Christ is the Head, and the persons admitted 
into the society are the members, said to be 
" all baptised into one body." So all the 
members of this society are represented in 
Scripture as forming a household, — kingdom, 
fold, terms clearly and strikingly expressive 
of that social tie, which imites them under the 
government, protection and guidance of their 
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common Master. But the appropriate denomi- 
nation of this society is that of a Church, a 
denomination given to it by Christ Himself, 
when He said : — " Upon this rock I will build 
my Church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it." 

The formation and institution of the Chris- 
tian Church were committed to the Apostles 
by their Divine Master, immediately before 
His Ascension. Previously to that period, this 
Church had existed imder the immediate su- 
perintendence and direction of Christ Himself, 
the great Bishop of Souls^ who, while on earth, 
employed two distinct orders of men, the 
twelve and the seventy, to preach the Gospel 
and to work miracles ; but this was an imper- 
fect and a preparatory state of things. It was 
not until the full development of the marvel- 
lous scheme of man's redemption, by the pas- 
sion, death, resurrection and ascension of our 
blessed Saviour that, the great doctrines of 
the Gospel, of which those events were the 
ground-work, could be taught. It, therefore, 
was not until the accomplishment of those 
events that the Church, one great object of 
which is to teach mankind Gospel doctrines, 
could be considered as formally instituted ; but 
when our Lord had finished the work, which 
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He came into the world to perform, when, His 
mission being completed, He was about to 
return to the Father, He provided for the 
establishment of His Church, first by explain- 
ing to the Apostles its nature, design and 
constitution, which, it is to be presumed. He 
did most fully, when, "being seen of them 
forty days" after His resurrection, He spoke 
to them " of the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God ; " and afterwards by giving them 
a solemn commission for its institution in these 
emphatical words : "Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations ; baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things, 
whatsoever I have commanded you ; and, lo ! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world." 

The Christian reader of the Gospels cannot 
fail to discern, in the marvellous work of the 
foundation and establishment of the Church, 
the wonderful method and order which were 
observed. He cannot fail to discern, in the 
complete work, the type of the Divine Founder 
and Head, and in the ordinances which He 
commanded to be observed by all people, the 
merciful design of uniting and preserving all 
mankind to Himself (as "in one body") who. 
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for the salvation of all, had offered up Himself 
a willing sacrifice for sin and death; as ex- 
pressed in the words of the commission : "Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature : he that believeth and is 
baptised shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned." 

We have, therefore, the Divine word for 
our assurance that, Christ, the Head and 
Founder of the Church, is ever present there, 
which is, wheresoever two or three are gathered 
together in His name. And we have the same 
assurance that. He will fulfil their requests 
who observe His commands. 

Christ, therefore, is the life, or Spiritual 
Head of the Church, and is always so declared 
in the Scriptures. This truth, like all other 
spiritual truths, is embodied and exemplified 
in things temporal, for there is no spiritual 
truth without its type. Thus the Spiritual 
Head of the Church is typified by the tem- 
poral head, the King, whose highest earthly 
title is "Defender of the Faith and supreme 
Governor of the Church," who, when he ac- 
cepts the "kingly ofl&ce," binds himself by the 
most solemn oath, in the name of the Spiritual 
Head, "to conserve and maintain the Church 
in unity of true religion and in the bond of 
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peace; and not to suflfer unnecessary dispu- 
tations, altercations, or questions to be raised, 
which may nourish faction both in Church and 
Commonwealth." 

The ordinances, for the government of the 
temporal or visible Church, were given by the 
Divine Founder to His own chosen Apostles, 
who, as well as all followers, were Specially 
enjoined to the strict observance of His com- 
mands, until He should come again in His 
own visible person. 

On those ordinances the Articles of Faith 
for the government of the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church of this Kingdom were framed 
by our pious and learned forefathers. 

Such, then, in a few words, is the Church 
of Christ, and there can he hut one. This is a 
short answer to the question so often asked, — 
" What is meant by ' the Church ' ? " 

A similar question, with reference to the 
State, might with more propriety be asked :-^ 
"What is meant by Hhe Constitution'?'' — 
That is a question, which we seldom hear, but 
which I will now also answer. 

The terms " vague " and " indefinite," which 
are so frequently applied to the word " Church," 
are quite as applicable to the word " Consti- 
tution." The King, as the civil governor, 
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with aU hi8 officers of state, and his people, 
do no more compose the Constitution, than do 
the King, as the ecclesiastical head, with aU 
the Bishops and Clergy, and their flock, com- 
pose the Church. The spirit of the British 
Constitution can be no better explained or 
understood by a literal construction, than the 
true meaning of the Church when deprived of 
ita spiritual interpretation. The true meaning 
of either can only be discerned through the 
spiritual signification, and, deprived of that, it 
is but as a shadow produced by a Ught which 
is unperceived, 

Now, the British Constitution is composed 
of two distinct establishments ; the one civil, 
the other ecclesiastical. But these are so 
closely interwoven together, that, as I shall 
presently show, the destruction of either must 
prove alike fatal to both. The preservation of 
each is, therefore, the interest of all the mem- 
bers of the community, and the especial duty 
of those to whose superintending care the ge- 
neral welfare is entrusted. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment has been 
formed in what has been considered a strict 
accordance with the commands of the Divine 
Founder of the Church ; and it is too obvious 
to require particular detail, which could only 
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be given at much length, that the principles 
comprised in these commands haye been ap- 
plied to the formation of the civil establish- 
ment as at present constituted in all its lead- 
ing features. The civil establishment has a 
legal title to duty and submission from every 
subject in the Realm. Disaffection to this 
part of the constitution, when manifested by 
outward acts, is a crime punishable by the 
severest penalties of the law. In return for 
the protection afforded by the civil govern- 
ment, the solemn obligation of allegiance is 
contracted, the breach of which casts a re- 
proach of the most disgraceful nature. But 
the case is very different with regard to the 
ecclesiastical part of the constitution. High 
above all others as are the claims of the 
Church, yet these are not of a temporal nature, 
nor supported by temporal sanctions. Con- 
sidered merely as a National Establishment, 
and a part of the Constitution, it claims only 
to be entitled to a provision for its worship 
and its ministers, and to the recognition of its 
supremacy over all other religious professions. 
This is the extent of its engagement with the 
civil magistrate, who, on his part, in entering 
into such engagement, is bound by the most 
solemn obligation to sanction no measure 
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directly or indirectly which may affect that 
supremacy, or which in principle is irrecon- 
cilable with, or opposed to, the admission of 
that supremacy. Thus it will be seen, that 
the Ecclesiastical establishment, as part of the 
British Constitution, whilst it recognises only 
one true religion, leaves every one free to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. The protection afforded by the 
civil government is extended alike to all per- 
sons of whatever creed; and the benefits af- 
forded by the Ecclesiastical government are 
extended alike to all persons who acknowledge 
those articles of faith which the civil governor 
has bound himself to God and man, by the 
most solemn obligation, to " conserve and main- 
tain," and which, as already shown, form the 
basis of the whole Constitution. 

And thus the Constitution, whilst it permits 
the utmost political liberty consistent with the 
good order of society, and leaves the conscience 
at liberty, wholly unrestrained, yet honours 
the Divine Euler of all, by endeavouring to 
make His commands the foundation of all civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions, and, by admit- 
ting none to high offices of trust or honour 
therein, who do not acknowledge that supreme 
and superintending Power by a public avovral 

R 
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of professed faith ia those commands, and by 
entering into an obligation, publicly contracted, 
to respect those commands, by yielding a will- 
ing obedience thereto. 

Such I apprehend to be the great and lead- 
ing principles of the Constitution of Church 
and State. And from these it will be seen, 
that no degree of liberty permitted by the 
civil government, however large, can be incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution, if 
consistent with the Ecclesiastical government, 
so framed and established, as before described, 
in accordance with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. But if liberty (so called, but most 
ignorantly and inaccurately) be permitted by 
the civil Government to extend beyond those 
prescribed and immutable rules, then, indeed, 
is the Constitution in all its parts endangered. 
Nor is the danger less if that encroachment be 
made on the part of or with the concurrence 
of the Ecclesiastical government. In either 
case the whole fabric of the Constitution is 
alike invaded and endangered. But in either 
case, or in both cases, the Church remains the 
same, even amidst universal anarchy and blood- 
shed ; nor can any portion of its divine right 
be lost or surrendered, even by universal con- 
sent or abandonment. 
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The question is simply, whether the Church 
and State, as by law established, and maintained 
for upwards of three centuries, shall now be 
disestablished, " the essence of the Establish- 
ment being," as well expressed by the Bishop 
of Oxford, "that, the nation acknowledges 
that, its subjects need religious teaching, and 
that, adopting a particular form of religion as 
that which it believes to be true, it authorises 
the ministers of that particular form to teach in 
the name of the State as well as that of the 
Church." 

This, though a simple question, is a very 
momentous question for the country, and one 
which the People will soon be called to deter- 
mine. It will be well for the country if the 
People disregard all political parties and con- 
sider this question reverentially in the spirit 
of the Christian Church, for the disestablish- 
ment of Church and State in Ireland will be 
the re-establishment of the Pope in this King- 
dom, and then the glory of England will have 
departed for ever. 

One of the first subjects for the attention of 
the reformed Parliament must be, middle and 
lower class education. 

When these classes are better educated, they 
will better understand their own true interests, 

r2 
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and they will then elect, as their representatives 
in Parliament, those who will consult the true 
interests of the nation, hy not taxing the laborer 
in his own labor. It will, probably, be many 
years before that principle is adopted. But 
when the People are united by intelligence and 
one common interest, that principle will be 
carried out in practice with universal consent, 
and this country will then be raised up to a 
pitch of prosperity and power far greater than 
has ever yet been known. 

In the meantime the Fenian fever, already 
reduced by vigorous remedies, will soon dis- 
appear and be forgotten, and the just conces^ 
sions to the Eoman Catholics of Ireland will 
restore a better feeling among all parties, for 
the Irish, as a People, are brave and loyal, 
and love their country, though they have a 
way peculiar to themselves of showing their 
love and loyalty. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that, the Irish Tenantry or the Irish 
Peasantry have had much to do with Fenian- 
ism. Fenian outrages have been contrived and 
conducted by renegade Irish emigrants, fresh 
from their military exploits in America, and 
flush with their feats of arms. Having ac- 
quired some military discipline and a taste for 
plunder, they were unwilling to return to the 
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plough. Successful combatants in America, 
they were not content with their naked rights 
in Ireland, but would insist on a great deal 
more. 

" Armati terrain ezercent, semperque recentes 
Conyectare jurat pr»daB et vivere rapto." 

It is no wonder that, recruiting with re- 
volvers, they compelled some to follow them. 

The wonder is that, they did not find many 
more willing followers among the really suffer- 
ing Peasantry of Ireland. 

The Tenant-farmers of Ireland, as a body, 
were everywhere against them, and those of 
the poorest Peasantry who joined, were 
operated upon much more by fear than by 
fellow-feeling with Fenians. 

There is great poverty among the poor in 
Ireland, but there is great improvidence, and 
that no Act of Parliament can reach. If all 
the land of Ireland were delivered up to the 
Irish poor, they would soon be much poorer. 
It were better if Ireland were to disappear 
beneath the sea. 

But the signs of improvement are already 
visible, and in no part of the United Kingdom 
are Eents better paid than in Ireland. 

On the equal and equitable principle of each 
religious denomination supporting its own 
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Church, there is no reason why Ireland should 
not be governed by the same laws as England, 
and with equal prosperity. But the seisure 
of any part of the property of the Church of 
the State, and the appropriation of such pro- 
perty to the Roman Catholic Church, for ag- 
grandising that Church, which holds as one of 
its dogmas, — " tuereticis non est servanda fides ;'^ 
no faith should be kept with heretics ; the word 
heretic meaning in the Greek, from which it is 
derived, one who chooses to think for himself; 
would be a proceeding monstrous and ano- 
malous, irreconcileable with justice and incon- 
sistent with common sense, an abuse of tolera- 
tion and a public avowal of indifference, an 
everlasting shame and disgrace, and to the 
whole British nation a fearful and irreparable 
mischief. 

The principle of religious toleration does not 
demand the disestablishment or disendowment 
of one Church for the temporal benefit of 
another Church. Religious toleration is carried 
to the fullest extent when no impediments are 
interposed to the free exercise of religious opin- 
ions. The temporal possessions of a Church, 
like all other property, are the creation of the 
law, and the property of the Church is property 
according to English law. Property in land 
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may be vested in an individual as absolute 
owner, or in several individuals as absolute 
owners, or in corporate bodies sole or aggre- 
gate. 

In all such cases, where property in land is 
required for any public purpose, the State is 
bound by ordinary principles of justice, and it 
is the invariable practice, to compensate the 
owners, who, therefore, lose nothing when they 
part with their land, as they receive the value 
in money. But the temporal possessions of 
the Church being vested in the Church in per- 
petuity, as a sole corporate body, there is no 
absolute owner to whom the compensation can 
be given. The present possessor can be com- 
pensated for his partial interest, but the unborn 
generations, who might have succeeded to those 
possessions, cannot be compensated. The re- 
versionary interest, therefore, is taken without 
any compensation given, and the loss is not 
only to the unborn generations who might have 
acquired personal interests in that Church 
property, but also to the souls of those who 
might have derived spiritual benefit from that 
Church ministry. 

The Nation which sacrifices the wealth of 
its successors to its own immediate interest is 
as unjust to its successors as the man who 
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wastes Ms inheritance is unjust to his own 
children. 

An endowed Churcli is among the most 
valuable parts of our political inheritance, and 
even assuming that the present generation 
would not be injured by the loss of that 
endowment, posterity would be deprived of 
the benefits without any compensation. Of 
all forms of robbery this is the most revolting, 
because in this the Government is an accom- 
plice. 

It is a common but most fallacious argu- 
ment to confound the right, which does exist, 
to deal with the -income, with the right, which 
does not exist, to waste the fee simple, and by 
endeavouring to prove what is false, to fail in 
establishing what is true. 

In the Minutes of Evidence, published in 
the year 1825 by the Commons' Committee, 
on the State of Ireland, will be found the evi- 
dence of Mr. O'Connell on the question of 
making a State provision for the Eoman Ca- 
tholic Church. 

He said : — "I think it would be unwise in 
the Government, if Emancipation were carried, 
to leave the Catholic priesthood unprovided. 
I think it would be extremely wrong in the 
Government to give them any part of the 
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revenue of the present Church Establishment, 
and they would not accept it ; but I think a 
wise Government would preserve the fidelity 
and attachment of the Catholic Clergy by what 
I call the golden link, by pecuniary provi- 
sion." 

Unquestionably, the power of Parliament 
is supreme over the property of the kingdom, 
but to exercise that power to deprive the 
Church of any part of its property must shake 
the foundation of all property in the kingdom, 
and may shake even the foundation of the 
Throne. 

To seise the property of rich Corporations 
aggregate would be only another short and 
easy step, and the time may then not be dis- 
tant when a Cabinet Council of pure philoso- 
phers, sanctioned by a House of Commons 
elected by the universal suflErage of an en- 
lightened constituency (the House of Lords 
being no longer in existence), may think it 
expedient for the public good, to parcel out 
the Estates of some of the large Land-Owners 
into small allotments for the benefit of the 
tenant-farmers. But if that liberty be taken 
with property, it should not be in the name of 
Civil or Eeligious liberty, for in neither 
case does toleration mean a community of 
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goods, nor an equal participation in temporal 
power. 

Iteligious toleration is complete with freedom 
of thought and action in all religious ques- 
tions; but toleration, when it recognises no 
distinction, is indiflference ; and indifference, 
when it disregards vested interests, is in- 
justice. 

That the Protestant religion should be the 
established religion in Ireland was a funda- 
mental condition of the union of Ireland with 
England. The violation of that condition 
cannot but imperil the union. The Eoman 
Catholics say, they desire equality ; but they 
have got that, and they want more. With 
regard to property, civil rights, admission to 
public office, and everything affecting their 
social and political condition, they are already 
on the ground of perfect equality with all the 
Queen's subjects, and it is a feet that, the 
Eoman Catholic Church in Ireland is more 
independent and more free from Government 
control than the same Church in any continen- 
tal country Eoman Catholic or Protestant. 
But, as Lord Derby well observed in his admi- 
rable speech in the House of Lords, " there is 
one thing they have not got, and that is the 
property of their neighbours," and that is 
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just what they want to get. For any property 
they possessed or might hereafter obtain, they 
have as much security as there is for the pro- 
perty of the established church or of private 
individuals, and it would be a most dangerous 
principle to lay down that, they are not on 
equal terms with their neighbours, because 
their property is not equal to that of their 
neighbours. That is a principle which strikes 
at the root of all property, and, once admitted 
in Ireland, that principle would be applicable 
and would certainly be applied to every other 
part of the kingdom. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which acknow- 
ledges the Pope as the temporal head of the 
Church, can have no just claim to be placed on 
an equal footing, either in property or power, 
with the Protestant Church, which acknow- 
ledges the Sovereign as the temporal head of 
Church and State. It is sufficient, for perfect 
toleration, that each Church enjoys equal free- 
dom, and neither is compelled to contribute to 
the support of the other. If a Church cannot 
find support in its own members, there can be 
no reason why it should be supported at all, or 
why a deficiency in the funds of the Church 
should be made up out of the funds of another 
Church. 
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But those who refuse to pay the dues of the 
Church, for the maintenance of the ministers 
and the support of the edifice, as by law re- 
quired, may be considered to have renounced 
their Church, and, as seceders, may very pro- 
perly be required by law to sign an act of re- 
nunciation, to be fixed on the door of the 
Parish Church and published in the London 
Gazette, or be made to pay. 

Under that voluntary system the funds of 
the Church would suffer no diminution. The 
door of the fold would be open to those who 
wished to depart out of it, for the saving of 
their money ; but then the goats would be se- 
parated from the sheep. If compulsory con- 
tribution be a cause of disquiet, the removal of 
the cause ought to remove the disquiet. That 
is a just cause of complaint in Ireland, but the 
removal of that complaint would not quiet Ire- 
land. The remedy for Ireland's distress will be 
found only in the improved moral and physical 
condition of the Irish People. 

In the mean time that Government, which 
shows itself the least disposed to lead back 
Protestant England to Popish Rome or to sur- 
render any of the sacred and cherished rights 
(so dearly purchased !) of the Protestant Church, 
will have the best claim to the confidence of 
the coimtry. 
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• Thieves do not usually break in to steal in 
their accustomed dress, nor in the light of day, 
but in disguise and in the darkness of the 
night. 

The wolf in sheep's clothing is as old as the 
Priest in his priestly robes. 

Traitors and Apostates are not confined to 
any class. They are found in the highest and 
in the lowest, and in eveiy class between; 
under the Court dress of the Minister of 
State, under the embroidered vestments of 
the Popish Priest and the Eitualistic Eene- 
gade Priest, under the cloak of the Jesuit and 
the cowl of the Monk, under the every-day 
working-dress and the common frieze coat. 
But, however clothed, the wolf is always the 
wolf. 

The Pope sits in his Chair at Rome, always 
the same. He changes only in name. But the 
world around him changes. Seated in his Chair 
at Rome, that doomed city of the Seven Hills, 
he watches the changes. He sees his tem- 
poral power gone, and his spiritual power de- 
parting. But his hopes are in Ireland and 
England, where he sees Fem'anism and Ritu- 
alism progressing together. 

The good Shepherd knows his sheep and 
watches over them. As long as the sheep keep 
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together in the fold the wolf cannot enter, how- 
ever disguised. 

Liberty of conscience can be permanently 
preserved in this country only under the pro- 
tection of a National Church — a political esta- 
blishment in connection with the spiritual 
Church of Christ. Dr. Owen, a Clergyman, 
thus addressed the Long Parliament : — 

" If it once come to this, that you shall say, 
you have nothing to do with religion as rulers 
of the nation, God will quickly manifest that. 
He has nothing to do with you as rulers of the 
nation." 

If the rulers of this nation, as such, have 
nothing to do with religion, then there is no 
connection between the Church and the State, 
for, in the words of Bishop Burnett, — "As the 
head communicates vital influences to the 
whole body, Christ is the only head of His own 
Church: He only ought in all things to be 
obeyed, submitted to and depended on; and 
from Him aU the functions and offices of the 
Church derive their usefulness and virtue." 

A petition to the House of Lords is now in 
course of signature by clergymen only. 

It declares that, the petitioners "are deeply 
convinced that, to maintain the present Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, as the National 
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Church of that ooiintiy, is an injustice, which 
legitimateljf ofimdi the majority of the Irish 
people ; and your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your Lordships to adopt such measures as 
may appear best suited to remoye the cause of 
offence^ 

That petition has already been signed by 
Aiehdeaoon Sandford, Dr. Temple, of Bugby, 
Dr. Butler, of Harrow, Professor Maurice, The 
Master of St. John's College, Cambridge, The 
Bev. Wm. Bogers, Stopford Brooke, W. H. 
Fre^nantle, and J. Llewellyn Davies. 

These are the names of men distinguished 
for their piety and learning, and their opinion 
on such a question as this is calculated to 
cany great weight They cannot feel shame 
at any publicity that may be given to their 
names and recorded opinions, but rather, they 
must feel obliged to any one who helps to pro- 
claim throu^out the country, what they hare 
deliberately announced to the House of Lords. 
They say : — 

The Cliurch of Clirist in Lieland ^^ is an in- 
justice, which Intimately offends the Irish 
people," and, therefore^ ^' they humbly pray 
their Lozdships to adopt such measures as may 
appear best suited to remoye the cause of 
offence." 
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If this be the true view, it cannot be too 
widely proclaimed; but, whether true or not, 
this is the view presented by Professor Mau- 
rice to the Students at Cambridge, and by Dr. 
Temple and Dr. Butler to the Boys at Kugby 
and Harrow. 

What a promise for the rising generation 
from such teaching by such distinguished men, 
all members of that Church, which is an injm- 
tice and offence to Ireland and which Ugiti' 
mately offends the Irish people ! 

Juvenal's advice to parents was, — ^require 
of him who teaches your boys that, he mould 
their youthful morals as one models a face in 



wax.' 



** Exigite ut mores teneros ceu pollice ducat, 
Ut si quis cera vultum facit." 

But, in these more enlightened times, the 
rule of Horace is preferred : 

*^ Bern facias, rem ; 

Si possis, recte ; si non, quocuDque modo rem." 

The learned Doctors, in these days, distin- 
guished as well for their piety as learning, to 
whom is entrusted the training and teaching of 
the sons of some of the most influential families 
in England, say, as was said many years be- 
fore by a learned Pagan : — ' Arma tenenti 
omnia dat, qui justa negat.' 
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There is much wisdom in this old saying, 
but like a sword, sharp at both sides, it cuts 
two ways. The truth of this saying lies in 
the ^justa negaV Many think it no injustice 
to maintain what the martyrs died for. 

A mean, middle course in common life is 
often prudent, but is not always wise. Flying 
from one danger may be flying into another 
and greater danger. " Fugiendo in media 
saepe ruitur fata." The via media is no sure 
guide, and as often leads wrong as right. He 
who knows not his way to the sea, should take 
a river as his guide. 

" Yiam qui uescit, qua deveniat ad mare, 
Eum oportet amnem quserere comitem sibi.'* 

The ariston metron was said by one of the 
seven wise men of Greece to be the best in 
everything. 

But Jesus Christ said: — "He who is not 
with me is against me ; " and that saying was 
specially directed against those who were pur- 
suing a mean, middle course towards Him- 
self. 

The learned Doctors who signed this Peti- 
tion think it better on this occasion to hold 
with Cleobulus ; but many think it better to 
hold fast by the Truth, bought at the price. 
All must think so who think it worth the 

s 
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whether it ought or not, and whether it will 
or not, the House of Commons muet do it, 
whether it likes it or not, for who can be 
heard to argue that, one Protestant should 
legislate for sis Boman Catholics ? 

And then, how long will Ireland be part of 
the United Kingdom, with a Koman Catholic 
Parliament in Ireland, nominally acknow- 
ledging, in temporal affairs, the British Par- 
liament and Sovereign at Westminster, but 
virtually acknowledging, both in temporal and 
spiritual affairs, the supremacy and power of 
the Pope at Rome ? 

These learned and enlightened Petitioners 
say that, "the Church of Christ in Ireland is 
an injustice which legitimately offends the 
Irish people." 

Here are philosophers, learned men, men of 
reputation, some of whom are entrusted with 
the training and education of the young men 
to whom the country looks for future states- 
men and legislators. These philosophers and 
learned men make the usual dogmatic state- 
ment that, the Irish Church with its endow- 
ments is an in; — ^~- ^ "-"'- 

of them are f* 
the Irish Chu 
the Roman Ca 
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others are for dividing those endowments 
among the various religious denominations in 
Ireland. If those endowments do belong of 
right to the majority or to all the different 
religious sects in Ireland, then the present 
appropriation of those endowments is an in- 
justice, and the principle applies equally to 
England as to Ireland. But this assumed 
principle is denied. It is said that, the ma- 
jority in Ireland do not accept the services of 
the Established Church, but profess a different 
religion. If that be a reason for the proposal 
to disendow the established Church, the lo- 
gical consequence must be that, what is just, 
when those who have the endowments are in 
the majority, is unjust when those who have 
them are in the minority; but then it must 
be shown that, the majority are entitled to the 
endowments. 

Now, is the proposition that, the endow- 
ments of the Irish Church should go to the 
Eoman Catholics; or is it that, they should 
be divided among all denominations; or is it 
that, such endowments should always be given 
to the majority ? 

If each of these three propositions be denied, 
where is the injustice ? 

But if the principle be laid down that, the 
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existence in Ireland of an established Church, 
having its endowments, is an inequality and an 
injustice, as regards any one who does not 
belong to it, then why is that principle not 
to be applied to England ? Why should the 
principle of equality be applied to one part of 
the kingdom and not to the other ? Why should 
the principle be good for the people of Ireland 
and not for the people of England ? But why 
should this principle be introduced into Ire- 
laad, when the Eoman Catholic Church dis- 
tinctly and uniformly refuses to have any 
participation in these endowments, unless on 
its own terms, which have never been ad- 
mitted ? 

The admission of the 6 to 1 argument for 
putting down the Established Church of Eng- 
land in Ireland, is an admission that the Par- 
liament in Ireland ought to be set up again ; 
also for dividing the land in Ireland amongst 
those who were bom upon it, and therefore, 
according to Cardinal CuUen and Archbishop 
Manning, — have the best claim to possess it ; 
and also for enabling a Eoman Catholic Sove- 
reign to sit upon the throne of England ; and, 
be it remembered, 6 to 1 are large odds for 
the Pope, supported by a population of seven 
millions. 
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These are demands which the people of Eng- 
land should be prepared to concede, before 
they 0(M]fient to disestablish and disendow the 
Established Church of England in Ireland. 

The Irish revolutionary party do not leave 
their objects in doubt. They do not profess 
the general welfare of the United Kingdom. 
They declare their real objects to be, to over- 
throw the Protestant Church, to confiscate the 
Protestant estates, to repeal the legislative 
Union, to dethrone the Queen, and to establish 
a separate Eepublio in Ireland, 

The priests inflame the malevolent passions 
of the least educated classes, and sanction the 
frightful doctrine that, the end justifies the 
means. 

The better educated classes fan the flame of 
revolution by referring to the injuries of past 
centuries, and the injustice to Ireland of the 
Established Church, with its rich endowments 
for the benefit of the clergy of the minority, 
whilst the priests of the majority are left in 
the degradation of poverty ; thus aggravating 
the malevolent passions for retaliation of past 
injustice, and instigating agrarian outrage by 
overthrowing the foundation of all property. 

In this way the different parties, with diffe- 
rent objects, under the different disguises of 
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religious toleration and political justice, have 
combined to the same end, that end being, to 
set aside the British Constitution, to overthrow 
and rob the Established Church in Ireland, — 
preparatory to doing the same in England — ^to 
confiscate the large estates in Ireland and 
divide the land among the Irish peasantry, 
and to establish in Ireland an independent 
Eepublic. 

It is probable that, some are sufficiently 
ignorant to believe that, these changes will 
bring peace and plenty to Ireland. Others 
know that, these changes lead to civil war, but 
think that, the gain may be worth the sacri- 
fice ; and some, who share the ambitious and 
malignant passions of the anarchical party, are 
willing to encounter any calamities in the hope 
of infiicting ruin on the Protestant and the 
Saxon. It is probable, however, that the 
greater part have no clear notions either as to 
the objects or the means, and they join in the 
popular cry without knowing or caring much 
about it. At the bottom of it all are the pope 
and his priests, and nothing excites their 
anger more than a proposal to remove any real 
ground of complaint in Ireland. 

It is a principle perfectly true, but perfectly 
trite that, it is a right of every people to have 
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tiieir affairs managed in the way most condu- 
cive to their welfare. This is a good ground 
of claim for Ireland to an equality of rights 
with Great Britain, but for nothing more. 

Ireland is entitled to be governed by the 
Imperial Parliament sitting at Westminster as 
by a Parliament sitting in College Green ; not 
according to the dictates of a majority in Ire- 
land, but according to the British Constitution 
for the good and equal government of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is for those who object to this principle, 
on the ground of injustice to Ireland, to show 
where the injustice lies. The degradation and 
misery of Ireland though no ground of objec- 
tion to this principle, may be a ground of 
reproach against the national character of the 
Irish people. But that would be a fatal argu- 
ment against a separate and independent Par- 
liament in Ireland. If Ireland cannot prosper 
under the Government, which has made Great 
Britain pre-eminent amongst nations, the pre- 
sumption is that, the cause of Ireland's distress 
must be sought for in the Irish People them- 
selves, not in British rule. But their own 
chosen advocate and acknowledged ' Liberator' 
himself declared that, the Irish artisans and 
laborers by their own unwise and unlawful 
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combinations had driven away capital from 
Ireland, — had brought upon themselves their 
own misery, and had rendered Ireland no safe 
or pleasant place of residence for the wealthy 
land proprietors. Absentee landlords and the 
absence of manufactories, with improvidence 
and the want of steady industry, are quite 
sufficient to account for low wages and distress 
in Ireland. The failure of the potatoe, which 
brought famine in Ireland, was equally a fail- 
ure in England, Scotland, and Wales, but 
brought no famine there. 

It is for those who say, these evils would be 
removed by the severance of Ireland from 
England, to show how. It is for them to show 
how the disestablishment and disendowraent of 
the Established Church in Ireland would 
strengthen the security for English capital 
in Ireland, or bring back the Irish gentry 
to reside on their estates. 

Absenteeism ceases to be matter of surprise 
when " the gentry are forced to build up all 
their lower windows with stone and mortar ; 
to admit light only into one sitting-room, and 
not into all the windows of that room; to 
fortify every other inlet by bullet-proof barri- 
cades ; to station sentinels around during all 
the night and the greatest part of the day ; 
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and to keep firearms in all the bed-rooms, and 
even on the side-table at breakfast and dinner 
time."* 

Well might the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Doyle exclaim : — " I do not blame the absen- 
tees; I would be an absentee myself if I 
could." 

Such is the state of besotted ignorance of 
the cultivators and laborers of the soil of Ire- 
land, amongst whom some of the Parliamentary 
Philosophers, Philanthropists, and Political 
Economists would divide the land of Ireland. 

It is enough to say that, the ignorance of 
these sons of the Irish soil is equal to their 
indolence and improvidence. They are igno- 
rant of the proper rotation of crops, of the pre- 
servation and use of manure, and of all the 
other means by which the land for which they 
are ready to sacrifice their neighbors' lives and 
to risk their own is to be made productive. 
Their manufactures, such as they are, are rude 
and imperfect ; and the Irish laborer, whether 
peasant or artisan, who emigrates to Great 
Britain, never possesses skill sufiicient to raise 

* See Evidence of Mr. Blacker, House of Commons Re- 
port * On the State of Ireland ' (1824) p. 75. And House of 
Lords Eeport (1824) p. 14. And Mr. Griffith's Evidence, 
House of Commons Eeport (1824) p. 232. 
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him above the lowest rank in his trade.* 
But indolence J as one of the causes of the 
existing misery of Ireland, " is not," as Mr. 
Senior observes, ^'so much an independent 
source of evil, as the result of the combination 
of all the others. The Irishman does not be- 
long to the races that are by nature averse to 
toil. In England, or Scotland, or America, 
he can work hard. He is said, indeed, to re- 
quire more overlooking than the natives of any 
of these countries ; and to be less capable, or 
(to speak more correctly) to be less willing to 
surmount difficulties by patient intellectual 
exertion ; but no danger deters, no disagree- 
ableness disgusts, no bodily fatigue discourages 
him. But in his own country he is indolent. 
All who have compared the habits of the hired 
artisans, or of the agricultural labourers in 
Ireland, with those of similar classes in Eng- 
land or Scotland, admit the inferiority in in- 
dustry of the former. The indolence of the 
great mass of the people, the occupiers of land, 
is obvious even to the passing traveller. 
Even in Ulster, the province in which the 
peculiarities of the Irish character are least 
exhibited, not only are the cabins, and even 
the farm-houses, deformed (within and with- 

* * Ireland * — by Nassau William Senior. Vol. i. p. 46. 
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out) by accumulations of filth, which the least 
exertion would remove, but the land itself is 
suffered to waste a great portion of its pro- 
ductive power. Field after field is to be seen 
in which the weeds cover as much space as 
the crops. From the time that his crops are 
sown or planted until they are reaped, the 
peasant and his family are cowering over the 
fire, or smoking or lounging before the door, 
when an hour or two a day, employed in 
weeding their potatoes, or oats, or flax, 
would perhaps increase the produce by one 
third." 

The indolence of the Irish artisan and agri- 
cultural laborer is equally confirmed, even to 
a proverb. 

Such is the result of the teaching and influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic priesthood upon a 
people by nature endowed with high physical 
and mental qualities, as proved in every part 
of the world, except in Ireland ; and it is now 
proposed to disestablish and disendow the Esta- 
blished Church of England in Ireland to in- 
crease the power and influence of that priest- 
hood ! Good and sensible men have brought 
themselves to believe that, this act of sacrile- 
gious spoliation is a concession due to religious 
toleration, and they have brought themselves to 
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only prolong the prostration of the Irish people 
and the discontent and misery in Ireland. 

There is no doctrine in the Old or New 
Testament, which requires a yielding obedi- 
ence to the demands of an ignorant, super- 
stitious, and idolatrous people, and though the 
sword of the Old Testament is no longer to 
be used in the treatment of idolatrous nations, 
yet no where in the Christian doctrine is it 
inculcated as a duty, to aid and assist an ido- 
latrous people in the teaching and practice of 
their idolatrous and anti-Christian errors. 

Christian duty requires only perfect freedom 
for religious faith, and the free ofltering of the 
Gospel of Christ to all who will accept it. 
Consistently with this is the free offer of edu- 
cation or training for the duties of life, on 
equal terms to all who will accept it. This is 
the true principle of equal justice, and mjiisUce 
only can there be any equality in this world. 

If this be true, it wiU be a very simple and 
easy matter to render justice to Ireland. 

Woe to England, if she yield up this truth 
to intimidation, or to the mean, middle course 
of expediency, in the hope of conciliating the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ! 

Woe to Ireland, if she separate herself from 
the protecting power of England ! 
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Civil war ends with loss of liberty on both 
sides. 

With Great Britain by her side, Ireland is 
safe in her liberties. But Ireland cannot 
stand alone. 

Ireland with a separate and independent 
Parliament must soon be involved in anarchy 
and civil war, and then her liberties are lost. 

Who can suppose that the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown will advise the British Sove- 
reign to give the Eoyal Assent to Bills con- 
cocted at Bome and passed through the Irish 
Parliament ; and who can doubt that, the re- 
jection of those Bills will lead to collisions, 
which will end in the complete and final 
separation of Ireland from England, when 
popery and priest-craft have drawn away, bit 
by bit, all feeling of loyalty from the Irish 
People ? 

Who will be responsible for that disastrous 
termination, but the People of Ei^land, who 
proved themselves unworthy of the privilege 
of freemen, by electing, for their Kepresenta- 
tives in Parliament, men who proved them- 
selves unworthy of the solemn trust reposed in 
them? 

Tiio People of England, if wise and true, 
: of all this before they give their 
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answer to the question now at issue before the 
Country, and then they will rise up, as one 
man, to support their Queen, sworn by the 
most solemn oath, to maintain the British 
Constitution of Church and State, as by law 
established. 

One of the blessings which Christianity 
promises is that, the meek shall inherit the 
earth. 

In those quiet mansions overlooking green 
parks embowered with stately trees, so plenti- 
fully spread over England, that promise seems 
already most often carried out. There most 
often will be found meekness and gentleness, 
the characteristics of those lives, which exer- 
cise such a moderating influence over the 
harder and rougher classes around. None can 
be brought within that sweetening influence 
without being sensible of its wholesome effect. 
The gentle man and the gentle woman are at 
once discovered, and their power is silently 
acknowledged, being recognised as something 
from beyond this world. The promise is that, 
the gentle-spirited shall inherit the earth, not 
gain it. The strong, the coarse, and the wily, 
often gain it, but the meek son and the gentle 
daughter more often inherit it. If the inheri- 
tors of wealth inherited also the greedy grasp- 

T 
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savages, or from those dangerous inlimnaii 
classes in all great civilised communities, 
which are but little less disciplined than 
savages, though kept by the outward checks, 
which civiUsation imposes, in somewhat better 
order.'' 

I now conclude with a few words of solemn 
appeal to the British People. 

I have always been an advocate of the Peo- 
ple's rights, and consequently I have main- 
tained opinions far in advance of all Govern- 
ments. For the last forty years of my life, I 
have been more or less actively engaged in 
advocating what I have believed to be the just 
rights of the People. There were times when 
that was a service into which none could pru- 
dently enter without counting the cost. But 
I never did count the cost, and I have never 
regretted it. My opinions have been pro- 
nounced, by good and sensible persons, pemi- 
cious and revolutionary ; but time has proved 
those opinions to be loyal and conservative. Not 
many years ago, such opinions were held to be 
extreme and dangerous ; now they are held to 
be moderate and safe. My political opinions 
have never changed; but the times have 
changed, and Public Opinion has changed 
with the times. As a political Agitator I am 
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happily unknown to the Public, but in no 
great political movement of my time have I 
been backward in my assistance, unseen but not 
unfelt. I would on the present occasion, if I 
could, have given my assistance without my 
name. 

I have never desired what is called popularity , 
and I have never wanted for myself anything 
that a Government could give. I want only 
to hold my own, and to see the same secured 
to every one. I have had much to do with 
the working class, and I have spent much 
money amongst them in return for their labor. 
I have always regarded their interests as my 
own, and themselves as my equals m poUtical 
rights, and my superiors in many branches of 
useful knowledge. The only advantages which 
I can possibly claim over them I know I owe 
entirely to more careful training and better 
education. I have always found them open 
to generous sentiments, and, I believe, the 
evils which beset them are chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the want of better education, and to 
unequal and unjust laws, for which all Govern- 
ments are to be blamed. 

Of the Irish working class I have had little 
experience, and I have never been in Ireland. 
But, on the experience of others, I include the 
Irish in these remarks. 
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From my experience of the working classes, 
the habit of drunkenness is their besetting sin, 
and this habit is always accompanied with im- 
providence. 

These are evils to be removed only by a 
better system of National Education, based on 
a Christian foundation. 

For the neglect of Popular Education all 
Governments are greatly to be blamed, and for 
that neglect the whole kingdom is suffering 
great evils. But incalculably great is the 
injury inflicted on the country by the tendency 
of the laws to destroy the independence of 
the working classes, who are and always must 
be the mainstay of prosperity. 

The system of taxation, which taxes the 
laborer in his oum lahor^ is most oppressive, 
unjust, and impolitic. Indirect taxes on food 
and clothing and the other necessaries, com- 
forts and conveniences of civilised life, must 
throw the great burden of taxation on \hQ 
greatest number, who having no other pro- 
perty than their labor, are the least able to 
bear the burden. The tendency and effect of 
this must be to break down the independence 
of the working classes, and to throw them 
upon the resources of the wealthy classes, and 
that is to place the classes in a state of anta- 
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gonism to each other. The difficulty for a 
working man to obtain in this country a Ten 
Pound or even a Forty Shilling Freehold is so 
great as to he almost insurmountable to the 
ordinary laborer. This is a great evil, and for 
which every Government, of whatever party, 
is equally chargeable. But the difficulty of 
the Government is great through the persis- 
tent ignorance of the higher or wealthier classes, 
who foolishly think they are saving themselves 
by throwing the taxes upon those who have 
no property but their own labor and skill. 
A greater mistake than this, or one more 
unfortunate for themselves it is impossible 
to make. Every shilling taken for State 
taxes out of the wages of the laboring man, 
and this includes every profession, business, 
and trade, must in the end take at least twenty 
shillings out of the pocket of every property 
holder. If a lawyer, a physician, a merchant 
or a manufacturer be making by his industry 
or skill an income of twenty thousand pounds 
a year, to tax his profits^ as such, before they 
are invested in realised property, betrays the 
grossest ignorance of the first principles of 
political economy. This is taxing the sources 
of wealth, impeding progress, and the accumu- 
lation of capital, and throwing the burdens of 
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the State, with all the aggravated evils of 
poverty and crime, on the real property of the 
country, out of which all taxes must ultimately 
come. 

I know, from my own experience, as a Pro- 
prietor of Land, Collieries and other works of 
industry, employing, directly and indirectly, 
many hundred families that, if my land and 
houses, money in the funds, and other realised 
property were taxed 10 per cent, on the an- 
nual value, and all other imperial taxes, to 
which I am now subject, were abolished, I 
should be in the enjoyment of a much larger 
yearly iacome than I now am, and that every 
workman connected with my property would 
be much better off than he now is. 

But why do I revert again to these views, 
which are so generally regarded as visionary 
by those who should be foremost in carrying 
them out in practice ? 

I revert to them only to impress them on 
the present Government, as the safest and 
best and only effectual remedies for distress in 
Ireland, and not only in Ireland, but in the 
whole United Kingdom. I mean by these 
remedies, a complete system of National Edu- 
cation ; taxation confined to realised property, 
with a small House Tax, as a Personal Tax, 
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in return for the protection of the law to life 
and property, and the abolition of all other 
Imperial Taxes, except the Postage Tax. 

I claim the right to urge this on the present 
Government, formed out of a political party 
which I have always on principle opposed and 
which now on principle I am supporting, as 
the hope of the country^ with whatever political 
influence I may possess. 

I appeal to all my Protestant Fellow- Coun- 
trymen, and I call upon them, with the sin- 
cerest sympathy for the welfare of all classes 
of all religious persuasions, for the sake of the 
present and future generations, to rally round 
the Throne in support of the Queen and Her 
present Government, pledged to preserve and 
maintain the United Church of England and 
Ireland as by law established, and to give their 
Votes, at the coming General Election of their 
Eepresentatives in Parliament, to those only 
who will pledge themselves to maintain the 
Church and State in their integrity. 

Be assured that, there is a Providence over 
the aflfairs of States as certainly as over every 
individual human being ; but remember that, 
the good or evil to come may depend on the 
hour and the man^ and that, he who postpones 
the hour for doing what is right, is like the 

u 
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ignorant rustic who waits until the river shal] 
cease to flow ; or, in the words of Horace : 

. . . . " Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam, 
fiusticns ezpectat, dum defloat amniB." 

The opportunity is about to be oflfered to an 
enlarged number of Electors to exercise their 
constitutional right. They have just been 
invested with a great constitutional power, 
brought into action, between conflicting poli- 
tical parties, by the skilful contrivance of the 
Queen's present Prime Minister, who now 
stands before the country and calls on the 
People to help him to maintain the Queen's 
glorious title of '' Defender of the Faith." On 
that Issue he must stand or fall, and by the 
Votes of the Electors of Great Britain that 
Issue will be determined. 



THE END. 
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